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THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


CHAPTER IV. . 

r is a wild March day,—the 20th; and 

very probably, due course of English 
Spring will bring as wild a May-day by the 
time this writing meets any one’s eyes ; but 
at all events, as yet the days are rough, 
and as I look out of my fitfully lighted 
window into the garden, eve g seems 
in a singularhurry. The dead leaves; and 
yonder two living ones, on the same stalk, 
tumbling over and over each other on the 
lawn, like a quaint mechanical toy; and 
the fallen sticks from the rooks’ nests, and 
the twisted straws out of the stable-yard— 
all going one way, in the hastiest manner! 
The puffs of steam, moreover, which pass 
under the wooded hills where what used to 
be my sweetest field-walk ends now, pre- 
maturely, in an abyss of blue clay; and 
which ify, in their silvery expirmg be- 
tween the successive trunks of wintry trees, 
that some human beings, thereabouts, are 
in ah as well as the sticks and straws, 
and, having fastened themselves to the tail 
of a ble breeze, are being blown 
down to Fo ne. 

In ‘the general effect of these various 
passages and passengers, as seen from my 
— room, they look all very much alike. 

e begins seriously to question with one- 
self whether those passengers by the Folk- 
stone train are in truth one whit more in a 
hurry than the dead leaves. The difference 
consists, of course, in the said passengers 
knowing where they are going to, and w. iy 
and having resolved to go there—which, 
indeed, as far as Folkstone, may, perhaps, 

pe distinguish them from the leaves : 
ut it distinguish them any farther? 
Do many of them know what they are 
going to Folkstone for?—what they are 
going sages for? and where, at last, by 
sum of all the days’ journeys, of which this 
glittering transit is one, they are going 
or peace? For if they know not this, 


certainly they are no more making haste | o 


than the straws are. Perhaps swiftly going 
the wrong way ; more likely going no way— 
an y, as the winds and their own y 


tli the winds, dictate; to find 
emselvyes at last at the end which would 
have come to them quickly enough without 
their seeking. 
And, indeed, this is a very pre 
question to all measurement of 
8: this “‘ where to?” or, even before 
» ‘are we going on at all?” —*“ gettin 
on” (as the world aoe) on any sal-ahan: 
ever? Most men’s eyes are so fixed on 
the mere swirl of the wheel of their for- 
tunes, and their souls so vexed at the re- 
versed cadences of it, when they come, that 
they forget to ask if the curve have 
m carried through on its ci erence 
was circular or cycloidal; whether they 


the rate of 








ourselves, can be 
about?” The people might have 
the best of it, if know their end. 
Su they were to answer this March 


this 

or May morning thus :—‘‘ Not bestir our- 
selves, indeed! and the spring sun 
these four hours !—and this first of May. 
1865, never to come back again; and 
Firsts of May in tive, supposing 
ourselves to ‘nel mezzo del cammin, 
perhaps some twenty or twenty-five to be, 
not without presumption, hoped for, and 

means calculated ae Say, twenty 

0 


no 

pay with their following groups of 
summer days; and teenas thew may be 
long, one cannot make much more than 
sixteen hours a-piece out of them, poor 
sleepy wretches that we are; for even if 
we get up at four, we must go to bed while 
the red yet stays from the sunset: and half 
the time we are awake, we must be lying 
among haycocks, or playing at something, | of 
if we are wise; nat to eneult Mf ention, and 

previously earning whereof to eat, which 
takes time: and then, how much of us and 
of our day will be left for getting on ? Shall 
we have a seventh, or even a tithe, of our 
twenty-four hours ?—two hours and twenty- 
four minutes clear, a day, or, roughly, a 
thousand hours a year, and (violently pre- 
suming on fortune, as we said) ans | 

ears of working life: twenty thousan 

eens to get on in, altogether? Many men 
would think it hard to be limited to an 
utmost twenty thousand pounds for their 
fortunes, but here is a sterner limitation ; 
the Pactolus of time, sand, and gold to- 
gether, would, with such a fortune, count | 1 
us a pound an hour, through our real and 
serviceable life. If this time capital would 
reproduce itself! and for our twenty thou- 
sand hours we could get some rate of in- 
terest, if well spent ? t all events, we will 
do something with them; not lie moping 
out, of the way of the dust, as you do.” 

A sufficient answer, indeed ; yet, friends, 
if you would make a little less dust, per- 
haps we should all see our way better. 
But I am ready to take the road bg ge 
if you mean it so seriously—only us 
at least consider where we are now, at 


starting. 23 ; 
Here, on a little spinning, askew-axised | ! 
thing we call a planet—{impertinently 
enough, since we are far more planetary 
aniyes A round, rusty, rough little 
hard to live upon; 
: 8 


metallic 
most of it much hot or too co 


couple of narrow habitable belts about it, 
which, to wandering spirits, must look like 
the places where it got ae we 


green-mouldy, with accompanying 

ertivities of eaimal life in the nuidet of the 
lichen. Explosive gases, seemingly, inside 
it, and possibilities of very dis- 


persion. 

This is where we are; and round about 
us, there seem to be more of such balls, 
variously heated and chilled, ringed and 
mooned, moved, and comforted ; the whole 
giddy group of us forming an atom im & 
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suppose, the white | disguised girl-pages, romantic picties, chari- 


hundred feet high, 
Sisyphus to roll his fantastic 
i i for 


;—does not involve a 
i . Consider a little of 
ere is a steel point, and 'tis like Job’s 
pén "—-and are going to cut into 
th it, in a most deliberate way, as into 
for ever. And this scratch or in- 
ption of 
eyes. 


le 
1 wall painting ; this alti iabl k 
— —s multipliable wor 


thousand hands, 

inform innumerable souls, 

if it be, worthy, vivify the folly of thousands 
if unworthy. Remember, also, it will mix 
in the very closest manner in domestic life. 
This engraving will not be gossiped over 
and fluttered past at private views of aca- 
demies listlessly sauntered by in corners 
of great galleries. Ah, no! This will 
hang over parlour chimney-pieces—shed 
down ite influence on children’s fore- 
noon work. is will hang in little lumi- 
nous cdrners by sick beds ; mix with flicker- 
ing dreams by candlelight, and catch the 
first rays from the window's “‘ glimmer- 
ing square.” You 
thing good into it! Ido not know a more 
solemn field of labour than that champ 
dacier, From a pulpit, perhaps a man can 
only reach one or two people, for that time, 
—even your book, once carelessly read, 
probably goes into a book-case catacomb, 
and is thought of no more. But this; 


H 


i 


ES 


ot 


uing the eye unawares again and again, 
and always again: persisting and inevit- 


eel be seen of a multi- | 
tis not like a sin ictureor a 


had better put some- | 





| ties in costume,—a mass of ¢ sen- 
| sualism and feverish vanity—impotent, pes- 
| tilent, prurient, scented with a venomous 
| elixir, and rouged with a deadly dust of 
‘outward good; and all this done, as such 
things only can be done, in & boundless 
ignorance of all natural Nes eb the faces 

falsely drawn—the lights falsely cast—the 
' forms effaced or distorted, and all common 

human wit and sense extinguished in the 
| vicious scum of lying sensation. 

And this, I grieve to say, is only a cha- 
racteristic type of a large mass of popular 
English work. This is what we spend our 
Teutonic lives, in engravin - with an iron 
pen in the rock for ever ; , the passion 
of the Teutonic woman (as opposed to Vir- 


ilia), just as fox-hunting is the on of 
Fe fextonie man, as opposed to ¥aleri 
And while we deliberately spend all our 
strength, and all our tenderness, all our 
skill, and all our money, in doing, relish- 
ing, buying, this absolute Wrongness, of 
which nothing can ever come but 
| in heart and ~" remember that = os 
| mighty works of the great painters of the 
a full of life, truth, and blessing, 
remain to this present hour of the year 
1865 unengraved! There literally exists 
no earnestly studied and fully accomplished 
engraving of any very great work, except 
Leonardo’s Cena. No large Venetian pic- 
‘ture has ever been thoroughly engraved. 
| Of Titian’s Peter Martyr, there is even no 
worthy memorial transcript but Le Febre’s. 
|The Cartoons have been multiplied in false 
readings ; never in faithful ones till lately by 
photography. Of the Disputa and the Par- 


| nassus, what can the English public know ? 


of the thoughtful Florentines and Milanese, 
of Ghirlandajo, and Lwuini, and their ac- 
companying hosts—what do they yet so 
much as care to know ? 


“The English public will not pay,” you | - 


reply, ‘‘ for engravings from the great mas- 
ters. The English public will only pay 


able! “where will you look for a chance of | for pictures of itself; of its races, its 


saying something nobly, if it is not here ? 
And the choice is peculiarly free ; to you 


rifle-meetings, its rail stations, its parlour- 
passions, and kitchen interests; you must 


of all men most free. An artist, at first | make your bread as you may, by holding 
invention, cannot always choose what shall | the mirror to it.” 


come into his mind, nor know what it will 


} 


| Friends, there have been hard fighting 
eventually turn into. But you, professed | and heavy sl 


ing, this many a day, on 


copyists, unless you have mistaken your pro- | the other side of the Atlantic, in the cause, 


feesion, have the power of 
own thoughts and of following and inter- 
preting the thoughts of others. Also, you see 
the work to be done put plainly before you; 
you can deliberately choose what seems to 
you best, out of myriads of examples of 
perfect 


You can count the cost | 


ncourately; saying, “It will take me a 

year—two five—a fourth or fifth, 

bably, of my remaining life, to do this.” 

s the thing worth it? is no excuse 

for choosin, wrongly ; no other men what- 

ever have so full, and position so firm, 
for forecast of their labour. 

I put my pealter aside (not, observe, 
vouching for its red and green dragons :— 
men lifted up their souls to vanity some- 
times in the thirteenth as in the nineteenth 
century), and I take up, instead, a book of 
English verses, published—there is no occa- 
sion to say when. It is full of costliest 
engravings—large, skilful, a ingly labo- 
rious; dotted into textures like the dust 
on @ lily leaf,—smoothed through grada- 
tions like clouds,—graved to surfaces like 
mother-of-pearl ; and by all this toil there 
is set forth for the delight of English 
women, @ series of the basest dreams that 
ungoverned feminine imagination can coin 
in «ickliest indolence, -room amours, 
combats of curled knights, pilgrimages of 


governing your | as you suppose, of Freedom a; 


nst slavery ; 
and you are all, open-mouthed, expecting 
the glories of Black Emancipation. Perhaps 
a little White Emancipation on this side of 
the water might be still more desirable, 
and more easily and guiltlessly won. 

Do you know what slavery means? 
Suppose a gentleman taken by a Barbary 
| corsair—set to field-work; chained and 

flogged to it from dawn to eve. Need he 
be a slave therefore? By no means; he is 
| but a hardly-treated nr There is 
| some work which the Barbary corsair will 
| not be able to make him do; such work as 
a Ohristian gentleman may not do, that he 
will not, though he die for it. Bound and 
scourged he cre thew but he has heard of a 
Person's being bound and scourged before 
now, who was not therefore a slave. He is 
not a whit more slave for that. But suppose 
he take the pirate’s pay, and stretch his 
a at a for due , how 

en? Su or fittin ice he betra 
his fellow acini, and se the dover 
instead of enduring it—become the smiter 
instead of the smitten, at the African’s 
bidding—how then? Of all the sheepish 
notions in our English public “ mind,” I 
think the simplest is that slavery is neu- 
tralised when you are well paid for it! 
Whereas it is precisely that fact of its being 











paid for which makes it complete. A man 
who has been sold by another, may be but 
ae are or none, bat the man wie hes 
sold himself! He is the accurately Finished 
ge : 
gravely I say I know no ca: 

tivity so sorrowful as that of an artist delen, 
consciously, bad work for - It is 
serfdom of the finest gifte—of a that should 
lead and master men, offering itself to be 
spit upon, and that for a tale. There is 
much serfdom, in Europe, of speakers and 
writers, but they only sell words; and 
their talk, even honestly uttered, might 
not have been worth much; it will not 
be thought of ten years hence; still less 
a hundred years hence. No one will buy 
our parliamentary speeches to in port- 
folios this time next century ; if people 
are weak enough now to pay for any 
and flattering cadence of syllable, it is little 
matter. But you, with your pai y ac- 
quired power, your unwearied patience, 
your irable and manifold gifs, your 
eloquence in black and white, which peo 
ill buy, if it is good (and has a broad 
margin), for fifty guineas a copy—in the 
— to sell it all, as Ananias his 

d, ‘‘ yea, for so much,” and hold your- 
selves at every fool’s beck, with your read 
points, polished and sharp, hasting to scratc 
what he wills! To bite permanent mischief 
in with acid; to spread an inked infection 
of evil ws ae days, and pass away at last 
from a life of the skilfullest industry— 
having done whatsoever your hand found 
(remuneratively) to do, with your might, 
and a great might, but with cause to thank 
God only for this—that the end of it all 
has at come, and that ‘‘ there is no 
device nor work in the Grave.” One would 
get quit of this servitude, I think, though 
we reached the place of Rest a little sooner, 
and reached it fasting. 
My English fellow-workmen, you have 
the name of liberty often on your lips; get 
the fact of it oftener into your business; 
talk of it less, and try to understand it 
better. You have given students many 
yg of free-hand outlines—give them 
a few of free heart outlines. 

It appears, however, that you do not intend 
to ide me with any utterance 
these same outlines.” Be it so: 1 must 
make out what I can by myself. And 
under the influence of the Solstitial sign of 
June I will go backwards, or askance, to 
the practical part of the business, where I 
left it, three months ago, and take = that 
question first, touching Liberty, and the re- 
lation of the loose swift line to the resolute 
slow one, and of the etched line to the 
engraved one. It is a worthy question, for 
the open field afforded by illustrated works 
is tempting even to our best painters, and 
many an earnest hour and active fan 
spend and speak themselves in the b 
line, vigorously enough, and dramatically, 


— 
sion into their eaux fortes—working with 
a vivid haste and dark, brilliant freedom, 
which looks as if they etched with very 
energetic waters indeed—quite waters of 
life (it does not look so well, written im 
French). So we will take, with the reader's 

rmission, for text next month, ‘ Rem- 
randt, and strong waters.” 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 


THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 





Tue present exhibition has been justly accepted 
as an improvement upon its immediate prede- 
cessors. There is no reason whatever, indeed, 
why the Society of British Artists should not 
regain the confidence of the profession, and the 
approval of the public. Since the foundation 
of this association, forty-two years ago, painters 
have multiplied their numbers, and patrons 
augmented their wealth beyond all previous 
ear A spacious gallery, such as that in 
uffolk Street, ought certainly in these days to 
find no difficulty in obtaining works above me- 
diocrity, or in attracting visitors of 
means which might enrich the exchequer. The 
obvious functions of this exhibition, which, 
confessedly, does not reach first class, need not 
lack ical utility. There is a vast number 
of painters in the country, of respectable talents, 
who must live, and by living and working from 
year to year, may rise from mediocrity to dis- 
tinction; and there is at the same time, like- 
wise, a multitude of wealth-making merchants, 
together with whole colonies of newly-built 
tenements and villas, which demand, almost as 
a necessary of life, a supply of fairly good 
ictures at reasonable prices. ‘The Suffolk Street 
Fishi ibition, then, as distinguished from the 
Academy and the Old Water-Colour Society, has 
a distinctive line of operation, which may secure 
success to itself, and prove of service to the Art- 
consumer. As a mart where producers can sell 
their wares, Suffolk Street has no mean mission. 
To the friends of the exhibition, it must be 
satisfactory to know that this, the speciality of 
the Society, admits of being worked to still 
greater profit. The collection which now falls 
under our review—though an improvement upon 
many that have gone before—is yet not so good 
= it ought to be. The bane which pe rion 
wae pry blights the energy of this age- 
decrepid fi 
members, who cling in decaying years to their 
accustomed haunts, and claim prescriptive rights 
to the snug places they have long occupied, but 
not honoured,—these, the plague-spots of all 
venerable isations, have well-nigh stricken 
the Society of British Artists, not to —— 
decay only, but to dissolution and death. Still, 
while there remains life, there is hope; and now 
that the patient is seen to rally, we may cherish 
the belief that the worst is abiehy over. For 
convalescence and absolute recovery, indeed, 
only one thing is needed—the infusion of young 
blood. As long as the old leaven is left in the 
mass, lifeless must lie the emaciated corpse. 
But, as we have said, fresh vitality is seen to 
move within the limbs. We trust, then, that 
from the present exhibition may date renovated 
wee and restituted a ee res 4 “apo 
ong wrongfully usurped, we 
hope, be given to the men who, by talent, have 
title to distinction. Thus the Suffolk Street 
Gallery may reinstate itself in public esteem. + 
It is the misfortune of this exhibition that 
the largest pietures have the least merit; and 
those with most pretension, the smallest success. 
We wish we could quote in refutation of this 
judgment, a conspicuous canvas, covered with a 
Elisubeth reproving Bean Noel in the Vestry 
reproving Dean Noel in estry 
of St. Paul’s’ (131). We certainly have seen 
the virgin queen rendered with more dignity, 
ee with so —_ a «atl 
we confess, quite a novelty to a 
verbially so expressive, me wooden rt so 
terial, and vacant in thought. The y and 
discordant costume po might have been 
put on by the crueiest of enemies, to add insult 
to injury. Yet we are bound to that 
“W. Sauter, M.A.F.,” &c., “ Vice-Presi 
Member of the Academy of 


The vested interests of old | dashes 


in the Tent of Holofernes’ (240), by J. R. 
Pow 1, is another attempt at high Art equally 
unpleasant, because in subject and treatment 


essentially repulsive ; but 
possessed 


of considerable meri. 


a 
Judi 


ture, 
is represented with the passion and the appetite 


The figure has power heighte: 


of a tigress about to may Sie 


her prey. 
into tragedy, 


not free, however, from melodrama. As a com- 


shadows are too abrupt. The — 


ve that 


age redeeming points w 

. Powell has power to assert for himself 
position.— Mr. Hurustonz, the President of the 
“ British Artists,” is or pa prominent 


upon these walls: to him 


ongs pre-eminent]; 


the ability to paint pictures, from which escape 
is impossible. Some spectators, not inured 
to such potent products, may in terror take to 
their heels. But go where they will, even to 


the furthest corner of the 
figures of the president 


ry, still these 
out from their 


frames to follow and to persecute. We are sure 
Mr. Hurlstone will receive this confession as a 
tribute to his power. A weaker man could not 
work such dire dismay. Take, for example, 

Begging and 


‘The Two Cardinal Sins of 
Gambling’ (229): these, nha 


Italy : 
ifestly, are vices 


which the artist felt bound to make as re- 
pulsive as possible; and so for oil he uses 
treacle; and for colour, dirt;°and for clothes, 
rags. A weaker man would have mitigated 
these national crimes—would have put a gloss 


over the hideous 


le—would have poured 


oil into the'jsores; but Mr. Hurlstone is not a 


man for any such ‘com 


ise or su 


promise . 
In the spirit of the same pitiless truth does the 


painter 
the 
Em 
Gi 


‘bbon mourned is indeed a “ fall.” 


ict ‘ The Descendants of Marius and 
Gracchi amid the Ruins of the Roman 
(385). The “decline” over which 


The 


gamins of Rome are here in riff-raff raiment, 


at their very 


Street, triumphing in his well-tried 
through his subject. with 
rapid hand. Established position and 
pre success give confidence to every 


Pastoral and pastoral comedy, in earnest pur- 


of 


worst. The President of Suffolk 


ready and 


oe 


and unconscious jest, hang side b side 


pose, 
upon these walls, 


staring each other out of coun- 


tenance. Many of the actors in the scene are 
adroitness 


possessed of 


oubted cleverness—an 


which only needs severer study to gain the ap- 


plause it seeks. Who, for exam 


a pee J.J. Hi 
who | i wi i 
he lays on wi' fevish brush, Whother 


co 


ald show 


‘Innocence’ (198), *The Gleaner’ (547), or 


Wi 


” (579), it matters not ; equally 


does he show in each a mastery over material 
which only requires more refinement and greater 
Fae tr sng ede Dah ep Se oe = 
his profession. erence Aig 4, ween i 
ye to innocence, yet 


the simplicity that 


has it a charm which takes the eye captive. A 


oung, bi 
: i er arms a bonn 
<iid end ‘welin cunmagies of 


‘The Gleaner’ is another of Mr. Hill's 


ing mother, the wife of a fisher- 


child—both 
health and 


rustic happi The work is sure to win 
Yeon the holders of prizes in Art Unions. 


subjects; and ‘ Madge Wildfire,’ as a will-of- 


the- bears a fire in her eye and 
her arm well calculated to seduce the 
are fortunate in the 


ents is ees 
masses of drapery, the bri t surface whereo’ 
the form which lies beneath. 





a wound on a baby’s hand. The title, so far, 
may be read on face of the composition. 
But in the trade of picture-making, the title 
goes for little; and certainly this work might, 
at its christening, have borne another name, 
rd fgets The figure of 
e in graceful curve, reaching upwards in 
the act of oe ae from a 
oe Ww i charm of cone "s 
—‘' Wa ’ . 
M. Has, is another ee relish thas 
rooms unhappily abound—of showy effect, seized 
= than by lawful means. An artist 
w. SE nites 0 ate nah toslag indian 
reward for future years, d not thus com- 
arrayed reaching 
powers. figure, studiously 
carried out, is of vast] worth than a 


another work that has need of * The 

Last i Sir Joshua 

and Dr. Johnson’ (691), recorded Lae sn 

Craxton. Itis always a bad when a painter 

relies his sub of the intrinsic 

merit of his Art. To raise out of the 
utation of a or a Johnson betrays 


half-shadow. By slight play of fancy 
this, and with delicious qualities of execution 
Mr. Baxter y succeeds in i 


tl 


[ 


li i 
J. 
ei 
it 


f 


alloyed by fashi These two 
are flowers of lustrous hue, 
and luscious sweetness ; their 


im 


xi 
dew, mi oe 
| 
This cetera to co 


lFiF 
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efiant of that common conventionalism which 
comes the Suffolk Street school.—J. E. 
Wonrnstt’s ‘Half Holiday’ oe 4 deserves 
ise for studious detail, every touch of which 
ends on drawing. —E. Hotmes, in ‘The Land 


Logan’ (736), groupe, figures nicely on 
of the he ( rae pe its 
human tenants consort well \ _—H. Gar- 
tawp’s ‘Prayer’ (115), a a little hard and 
leathery, is to be for close study.— 
The works of W. Buomuey, such as ‘ My Little 
Brother’ (170), and ‘Who is it!’ (95), show 
more care than knowledge.—The same may be 
said of a picture by Haynes Krxo—‘ A Bi 
Daddy's Cup’ (187).—-We need scarcely say 
that a ‘Study of a Head’ (129), byC. 8S. Lippzn- 
paLs—an artist who is always indeed studious 
though in smallest of frames, possesses merit | 
out of all ion to its modest dimensions.— | 
‘Grace before Meat’ (68), by W. Hemstey, is | 
« ting perfect of its class. Pictures by | 

or both of the brothers UnpzruiLi may | 
seen in most London exhibitions. The | 
style which these painters adopt is rod 
to a fault, rude even beyond the manner of their | 
rustic models; and the large canvases they give | 
themselves, like too much Fry gas 
bring both to greater gri y | 
deserve. The powers which the brothers un- | 
doubtedly have often made us mourn | 
the more over the obvious ill-direction of | 
energiés that might easily be turned to better 
account. There the gladder are we to note | 
such a work as the ‘Swiss Goatherd’ (324), | 
wherein may be observed more than cir- | 
cumspection and more than the refinement | 
hitherto found. It is greatly to be desired that 
Welsh fern-gatherers and of that breed 
should make room for d ’ 
Arcadia. Mr. W. Underhill, having got as far 
south as Switzerland, may possibly in the end 
contract the manner identified with Italy and 
Greece. Time works wonders !—*‘ Streets in 
London in the 17th century’ (279), is a picture 
of “ye period,” ted with stinging satire by 
the pencil of A. H. Tounnrer. Puritan preachers 
and profligate scoffers jostle each other side by 
side. Extremes meet in this diorama of the 
times, into which are thrown trenchant cha- 
racter and keen knowledge of human nature in 
its weakness and its wickedness. This is the 
cleverness that makes the satirist. Mr. Tourrier | 
will have to strive against temptations which | 
lead downwards towards caricature and farce, | 
and often constitute the too telling traits of 
low Art.—One of the most commendable efforts | 
found in a gallery which does good service | 
to the coming artist in giving him ap tice- 
ship and offering practising ground, is the clever 
work by C. W. Nicno.tis—‘ Sketching from 
Nature’ (334). The subject, it is true, is some- 
what trite-—a group of ladies in a hayfield, one 
of the company amusing herself by sketching a | 
yoasant girl, who stands obligingly as a model. 
‘he picture, however, is pleasing, and 88CS | 
merit.‘ Emilia e Stella’ (467), two Roman | 
models exalted by stately beauty, constitute by 
far the best picture we have yet seen from the | 
easel of Mr. Eactes. The flesh is a little 
opaque, and the complexion certainly has a 
uality wholly foreign to the soft delicacy 
that Mr. Baxter has suffused over the features 
of his two sisters. The two beauties of Mr. | 
Eagles are no artificial products forced under | 
glass; they are of the ancient Roman stock, 
hardy in sinew and fiery in passion. Portions | 
of this picture are painted with rare P| 
the raven hair and the white bodice, for example, 
have the advantage of a finish obtained through 
a broad rather than a pointed brush—a skilled 
art which seems year by year to be further 
from the reach of any but the most manly of our 
painters. —T'wo more sisters, ‘Olivia and Sophia’ 
66), from the hand of Mrs. Rousivson, make 
another picture deserving praise. The ladies 
are here engaged in the sisterly office of 
decking one another with flowers—a simple 
enough subject, which presumes to nothing but 
what the painter is able to carry out. In com- 
postion, colour, and finish, the work becomes 
alike commendable.—The point of honour in 
the larger room is conceded to Mr. Ronerts, who 
has alrwad y won laurels in this gallery. Within 
*The Family Pew’ (64) kneel a brother and 





one 
be 





>| 
| 


| 


panions in sorrow for the memory of 
a lost nt. The spirit of the scene is quite 
refined and tender. Another work by this 
artist, ‘The Image of his Father’ (27), comes, 
in its conscientious pai ing, as f to 
the reckless effrontery by which many of Mr. 
Roberts’s fellow-members manage to disfigure 
square of canvas. The very extent, in 
fact, of surface to be covered in this gallery 
gives magnitude to the sins committed. In 
quarters more circumscribed, an artist's pecu- 
liarities have to be packed within pocket com- 
pass, and his eccentricities are consequent! 
exposed before the world in miniature only. He 
is, in fact, under wholesome dread that hangers 
may find his room ae a 
pany. But here in Suffolk Street this order of 
things is reversed, and the chief check which 
deters an artist from indefinite expansion of 
small thoughts is the additional cost of frame 
and canvas. The glaring evils that result 
herefrom stare the spectator in the face on all 
sides. The largest pictures in this exhibition 
are, almost without exception, either enormities 
or abortions. 

Several painters in Suffolk Street are the 
playmates of stormy ocean. They dare to put 
to sea in a tem and fear no shipwreck. J. 
J. Wison and Aurrep Ciovt are the most ad- 
venturous of these sailors—brave fishermen who 
cast their nets in many waters, and manage to 
bring to shore wares which find a market. Mr. 
Wilson’s well-known sea-pieces have really 
considerable merit. In such works, for example, 
as ‘Putting to Sea’ (6), he paints the wind- 
lashed wave of swelling breast, silver grey, and 


sister, com 


| translucent depth, its summit crested with snow- 


wreath. Mr. Clint, whom we have known in 
moods of calmest uillity, this season breaks 
into fierce passion. His ‘Sunset after a Storm’ 
(35) is, in the upper sphere of sky, fiery— 
almost furious—and the sea beneath tosses with 
tumultuous unrest. In this force, however, 
which at a distance is effective, there lies feeble- 
ness; and the artist evidently lacks ability and 
a to carry out to completeness the idea 
he has sketched roughly.—One of the newly- 
elected members, E. ae ints care 

pictures, which, in their modest di ions and 
conscientious details, contrast with the coarse 
scenic panoramas of men hardened through long 
years to the perpetration of unblushing enormi- 
ties.—Among new members, we may mention, 
though in this section out of place, E. C. Banngs, 
who exhibits ‘ The Neapolitan’ (546), a peasant 
well painted after the manner of the modern 
Roman school, a style this artist will do well not 


| to surrender for that of the Suffolk Street school, 


wherein he has just embarked his fortunes.— 


| The water-colour room contains some drawi 


by G. Wotrg, among them may be noted ‘A 
Message from the Sea’ (812). 

Animal painting, requiring specific study, is 
a speciality in which we cannot expect the 
generalising genius of Suffolk Street to shine. 
Yet upon these walls there are at least some few 
~~ that merit a measured meed of praise. 
t. Puysicx, for instance, has bestowed upon his 
terrier dog individual study, which gives to his 
work a thoroughly independent c — 
This quality G. W. Hontor has at all events 


| failed to put into his picture, ‘The Guardians’ 


(342). Horlor inherits the, style of Landseer, 
and it may be sufficient reward for him to know 
that in pretty painting of sheep and dogs he has 
rivalled the smooth surface and the refined sen- 


| timent of his master.—A. Cornnov.p we should 


suppose, while painting his ‘Highlanders’ (415), 
had made the idaes al Rosa Denko 
when on her Scottish sketching tour. But how- 
ever this may have been, Highland cattle, as 
painted by Mr. Corbould, have a life and charac- 
ter which mark the artist for success.—In the 
water-colour room, a group of ‘Dead Game’ 
(360), by James Harpy, wins warm encomium 
or its force and brilliancy. 

Turning to the landscapes, we are in duty 
bound to give precedence to the time-honoured 
members who have for years adorned the gallery. 
Who can restrain melancholy regret that with 
the works of Shayer, Tennant, and J. C. Ward 
must perish an art of which the world seems 
no longer worthy? The spectator, while he 


gazes in wonder on ‘The Scene in Harvest’ | 





| 
| 


| 


| 


241), and a like scene in ‘ The Cornfield’ 
Mr. Suayer, as well as other works 


(281), 


eee on the 
logical institutes, there hang as prized 
of temas en ien tines 

When “ British Artists” give rein 
and romance, they bid long adieu to 
sense and sober reason. Their 
on nature, and henceforth go on a 
through Fairyland. Pleasant 
follow them on their wild and 
in a flight so high that 


ceive, did they, by some ill 
contact with an actual tree or a substantial 


on their dreamland. We really hope that 
ee Se oe happen to make 
i in their delicious reverie. We could, 
indeed, ill spare Mr. Woolmer. What a de- 
eS m such a work as 
‘ Ferdinand pra ls ying at Chess in 
Prospero’s Isle’ (266)! t an intoxication 
of colour here glows u the eye!—what a 
frolic of fancy is this!—what a florid, yet 
fitting elucidation of a drama exuberant in 


of St. John Lateran’ (205) ranks as a romance 
of history, wherein hea Ao as up pr me A 
itch of frenzy, whic not isely 
ae ing to the precedents found on the locality 
itself, is from unpleasing. This artist’s best 
work is ‘The Chure no oy, - io, byes vo 
(495), notwithstanding the hi ight w 
he 4 given to the copentie . Pyne 
certainly — a poet's eye for colour ; 
upon his shoulders has fallen the rainbow be- 
spangled robe of Turner.—The chief landscape 
inters in this society are Boddington, Percy, 
le, and Syer, each of whom is represented 
ictures of a power sometimes even too po L 

r. Percy’s ‘ River Llugwy’ (428) is violent in 
contrast of light and and al too 
florid in —. Mr. oe s $8) on the 
same river has vigour, but com: carry- 
ing out. Mr. Cog is apt to be too fiery, as in 
‘The Harvest Field’ (88). His best pi is 
‘ Milking Time—Evening’ (472). e cattle 
stand against a fervent sky with force in effect 
of which Cuyp was fond. Mr. BoppiveTon in 
‘ Thorsgill Brook’ (121) paints a woody dell 
overshadowed by trees, drawn with a delicacy 
in the stems and branches that rivals Creswick. 
—W. W. Gosurxe exhibits drawings which 
pleasantly recall the manner of Birket Foster. 
And J. W. Bunney, who has had the yong 
if we mistake not, of instruction from Mr. 
Ruskin, brings from Florence a study of con- 
siderable merit, though a little overdone in 
colour and elaboration. 

The “ British Artists” of Suffolk Street have 
enjoyed so much critical punishment that by this 
time they ought to be in a ondition. 
And we really do think, as we have said before, 
that they show at last some signs of improve- 
ment. is is encouraging to their fri and 
comes, though late, as a sufficient reward for all 
the kind interest that has been taken for their 
benefit. It is really a pity that a society for 
which there is room in the world should not 
manage to make itself more an 
an appointed sphere of usefulness. For the 
regeneration of this association, nothing more 
is wanted than the surrender of self-seeking 
ends in the interest of Art, not as merchandise, 
but as “a thing of beauty :” in saying this we 
only reiterate opinions expressed by us on former 
occasions. 
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GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL OF DUSSELDORF. 


CARL MULLER, ITTENBACH, SETTEGAST. 


po eS UR last paper was devoted to the school 
ye No of Munich: our t article shall 








school of Dusseldorf. This academy on 
the Rhine has numbered among its pro- 
fessors and studénts men holding a 
diversity of opinion, and practising 
varieties of sty. In Dusseldorf, within 
the last fifty years, high Art—classic and 
Christian, secular and sacred, allegorical 
symbolic, mystic, and even rationalistic 
i within the sebe i nr mich 
same town, too, and withi same period likewise, might 
be seen, living and labouring side by side with their more 
/+ philosophical brethren, artists of a determined naturalistic 
} bent—men who knew no higher divinity than nature her- 
' | self; painters who within the peasant’s cabin “ey in 
‘ honest poverty God’s noblest work; sketchers who on the 
fiords of peng ory we grandeur enough and to spare. Thus it 
will be seen i y 
diversity of gifts, that twofold manifestation, that duality of 
opposing motives, which recur again and again throughout the 
entire history of Art, and which will, of necessity, subsist to the 


end of time in the sphere of painting as in the province of philo- | this 


sophy. This division between systems and schools, subjective 
aa “alectiea, inward and outer, idealistic and realistic, lon 

known to the whole world, has obtained express recognition an 

demonstration in Dusseldorf. That small territory has the honour 
of haying been for Art the battle-field of Europe. There is fought 
out upon canvas or on walls the conflict of theories and the contest 
of creeds. What the philosopher has dreamed the student has 
drawn; what the devout has prayed the artist has painted. It is 
to this, the subjective and spiritual t of the Dusseldorf school, 


that we shall for the present direct our attention. The 
objective and wotteaeel 3 phase of that academy we reserve, for 
future articles. 


Dusseldorf, which has given its name to one of the most 
renowned schools of Europe, is a comparatively small town of 
fewer than{ thirty thougan inhabitants. Its situation, far from | 
imposing, is pretty. It ; 
lies on the lower 
of the Rhine, ere the 
hills rise precipitously, 
embowered by gar- 
dens, encircled by vil- 
las; its ancient ram- 
parts thrown down and 
turned into pleasant 
promenades. To the 
traveller the place has 
few attractions, and I 
certainly should not 
have thought it worth 
while, on my way from 
the Hague and Am- 
sterdam towards the 
great ~~ of Ger- 
many, to have sto 
at the ped mat fas 
pital of the Rhine pro- 
vinces, had not the 
Academy made Dussel- 
dorf the abode of ge- 
nius. That Academy 
has now existed for 
nearly ahundred years, 
and, like the town of 
which it is the orna- 
ment, has undergone 
many vicissitudes. In 
the earlier portion of its career it seems, as other institutions of 
the sort, to have slumbered ingloriously under the routine disci- 
pline of professors wedded to obsolete systems. Not till the 
appointment of Cornelius to the directorate, in the year 1819, did 
it rise from oblivion into notoriety. Cornelius, with an energy 
manifest in all tasks he has ever undertaken, no sooner en 
pontaen Fhay we ray rl ge ue nea orm = tow ang 


a 


commence with a of the renowned | i 


t the school of Dusseldorf is marked by that | i 


himself, may be of material 


A 








i ingenio 
Still, such speculations, h of 
al hap 


right a rg my of a work and the due estimate 








cuneniing Os: ciqueien of Sea capecially after, hie ~ 


vidual convictions of the mission and 
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‘late probabi ity, in i | . Nor is the of the 
ili ibility, in its attempt to | under the shadow of the Academy summary 

po cn ang Se ed ree a es Many will a ase = oe. yet ae —_ public gallery of 

that Mi this perso’ min then, | the town, though small, contains wor: uropean tation, 

rd ha 2 poem 9 oy a ys others, | among which —— ——- ‘ pond ont ¢ the ce on ; 

orf m , ; f Arr > jam 

- +o ies myself to be one, this philosophic and Christian b ‘e880 The Annunciati ; iller 





phi : ‘ d Hager,’ by Kohler; ‘ Peasant y by Tide- 
sf power ; in its shortcomings there ‘Ga ; - i ine Cask,’ 
computa at en 8 lth i ee ce Toop an A naka 
are com nae . ° . m > o. . . > . 
broaght home domly eS te ah outward sense | ‘ Landscape,’ of power and intent, by Lessing. An annual exhi- 
is D to heaven, and that wo tuitions of the mind to calm | bition is held by the Dusseldorf artists in their ae 
eet el move the ine i tion, however, hich, fr as my expeione extends, iano 
vet conscious joy. oses : the exhibitions o t an r 
aos D ee Academy has, within the last aren § _— Bove! which I have seen in Dusseldorf, I find a note of commen- 
through g phases of faith, upon which, | Aaa inst a work by A. Rethel, known in this country through 
years, gone through varyin have already said that the school | dation against a work by re 
present. we cannot dwell. but one of the many manifestations | the ‘ Dance of Death,’ and analogous designs in the style of Albert 
called ‘-uristian has boon ve. ‘The curriculum of study for the | Durer, an artist of weird imagination, who died at Dusseldorf 
tote OY ere aortomplates. a wide range; the clasees are put | when years “de commensal galley of A SGUN Goes 
‘ con " ’ sy | sai . 
oon > om of systematic instruction, whereby each pupil | also visited the co ery been placed on view se- 
om y develop his in- . veral works with which 
dividual talent unfettered } the Dusseldorf school was 
by restraint. The 7 more or less identified. 
of the Academy con- There might be seen, by 
sists of a director, a —- —_ 8: atin for 
, an inspector, a hbra- t picture, ‘ Huss at 
ay and a curator. The i the Penat ;’ also a 
directpr is the first pro- ¢ CaEtOGEl, OS: Well Se ante 
fessor of painting, and with | ral carefully: ctafin’ land- 
him are associated other Pe } scapes , likewise, 
professors, who take charge _ = | was a series of cartoons 
of ial classes. For illustrative of the ages of 
example, the wer re man, designed by Tide 
class, the Autique school, , P. } mann, once a student in 
the Architectural and the r = Dusseldorf, whereunto the 
Perspective class, the Land- CP) 7 i Re artists of Scandinavia re- 
scape class, and the school P : ‘ sort for the advantage of 
for Eggraving, is each un- a ? . ; amore thorough training 
der the instruction of its a Oy Se) than can be got in their 
own professor. Many of € y Mee own country. Knaus, also 
these have been men of formerly a pupil in the 
renown, among whom may school, exhibited one of his 
be enumerated W. von most reckless works, ‘ The 
Schadow,. Bendemann, ae Thief in the Market,’ re- 
Mosler, Carl Miller, An- ° ‘ 1% dolent of riff-raff character. 
dreas Miller, Micke, Sohn, . 2 Carl W. Hiibner, whose 
Weigmann, Keller, Leutze, S studio I visited, a painter 
and Lessing. The works ~ * prolific in scenes of do- 
of the last-named painter, . mestic incident, represent- 
to which we propose de- & ed genre for the town of 
voting a separate article, i” his adoption. Emanuel 
will enable me to en: ra Leutze, who seems to have 
this imperfect sketch of ay divided life and talent be- 
Dusseldorf school. Les- ’ tween Rhineland and the 
sing raised the standard of ee continent of America, rises 
Protestantism as a creed, = . to the higher level of se- 
- and naturalism as the firm cular history. I have seen 
basis of Art, in the midst ' his picture, ‘The Depar- 
of his —— Cathe ere ture of Columbus for Ame- 
thren. rejoice to thin “eet 4 ayy 
that the universality of the ari - pd Ps ng 
Arts, extending beyond the ‘a The picture was 
narrow boundaries of party, by the ordinary defects of 
and seeking to be as com- : the German school—cru- 
prehensive as nature, and = — dity of colour and_harsh- 
as infinite as truth, finds in ee ee 3 Se amd ns of outline. The car- 
Lessing a bold defender. — + ~- Saf SP re ee ote! on the contrary, had 
Such a man serves to save = Sw atlie BEET So ___ = , Surg the marks of merit seldom 
the school of Dusseldorf Drawn by W. J. Allen.; [ ngraved by J. D. Cooper. 1 1A se in that school— 
from the blot of bigotry THE LAST SUPPER. ac is Gavin and cha- 
and the stigma of finality. ; as . , id of this ‘ccieniaellal and descrip- 
Dusseldorf, in itself a quiet, almost stagnant town, is stirred by | racter in expression. By aid of ti the irit of the Art-life. 
active Art-life. The Academy begets, as may be well imagined, | tion the reader will be able to realise the spiri dered Dusseldorf 
affiliated or kindred associations. As in Rome, and other like | and the nature of the Art-products, that have ren 
centres, there exist Art cafés and clubs, the daily resort of artists | notorious, both as a school and an emporium. aieade eis reality, 
and students. Here pictures furnish topics for hourly talk; here| But the description would, indeed, fa oye ¢ ‘Tlustrated books, 
the painter speaks of the difficulties he has just encountered in the | did I omit all mention of the Art-unions, a 4 ‘the ae 
elaboration of his conceptions, and takes counsel of his fellows in | and the religious prints, of which Dusseldo Rhe inland und West- 
the progress of his work; here are discussed the comparative | Art-union known as the “ Kunstverein fur pyr em I believe 
advantages of differing modes of study, the respective merits of | falen” has its local habitation within the r y: heed te 
methods which the schools of Rome, Venice, or Bologna may have this association has given for many yenot do better than adduce 
practised ; and thus becomes established in the town a tribunal of | artists and to Art, in proof whereof I cannot do the ‘Disputa’ of 
public opinion, before which each member of the community | the vast and elaborate line engraving from the society. This 
stands arraigned—a court os appeal which, by the unwritten code | Raphael, brought out under the as h Keller deline- 
of the general conscience, upholds things right and true. I have | master-work, which bears the inscription, —- ent to 
been told by artists who have lived and worked in Dusseldorf, | avit et sculpsit, Dusseldorf, 1857,’ is a noble ee 
that the social and professional intercourse thus enjoyed consti- | industry and the severe academe ten —— d the execution 
tutes no inconsiderable portion of the advantage of a residence | The style, as may be suspected, is a little .— 
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wants the delicate harmonies admired in the handling of the | of which several hundred prints 
Italian engravers.—Perhaps it may here be worth while just to | sistency wherewith these plates, 
mention ‘‘ the Dusseldorf Art Album,” a serial which, as it reaches | stamp of Roman Catholicism, are publi 


this year its fifteenth annual issue, cannot have been wholly with- possible cost, gives to the en ise the character of a “ 


out influence for good or for evil. An examination of the volume | ganda of the faith.” The mast 
now published leaves me in doubt whether the bias to right or to | of this article, Carl Miiller, Itten 
wrong has been paramount. Of infinitely higher tone are the | under contribution. Indeed, there i 
publications of the “‘ Association for the Diffusion of Religious Art,” | played a part in the development of 


' 


Protestant 


Drawn by J. W. Alien.) 
THE ASCENSION. 


Art, that has not been called upon to swell with inspiration this | called Christian, but which in 
pictorial missionary enterprise. In addition to the names of | deemed sectarian, anti-natural 
©. Miiller, Ittenbach, and Settegast, already mentioned, I find | pa , to guard again 
—s part in the movement the apostles and disciples of the | humble-minded Art 

school, such as Overbeck, Veit, Fihrich, W. Schadow, Andreas | and which, as the 

Miller, Deger, Schraudolph, Steinle, Mosler, W. Sohn, Molitor, | soil of Dusseldorf, till : nei ich th 
Elster Clasen, Flatz, and others. Such is the formidable phalanx Christian it is, no doubt, in a high 
pledged to the promulgation of that Art which in Dusseldorf is | sense—this so-called religious school 
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j g such , 
repellent, it is im ible to deny to these works of the Dusseldorf 
po so nda & latge measure pictorial merit and spiritual 
nection. In subsequent papers, which will treat of the naturalistic 
and rationalistic branch of the Dusseldorf school, I shall ho to 
show that there may yet exist a religious school, which, e to 
the Art identified with the Romish Church, shall rest on a basis 
sane as reason, and sound as nature. 

It is now time that we should turn to the masters and works 
selected in illustration of this article. Cant MiLLEr bears a sur- 
name often recurring in the annals of painting. Profeesor tits of 
discovered that there were no fewer than for -three artists of 
‘the name of Miller worthy of a place in his Dictionary. Of 
these, Carl Miller, of Dusseldorf, with perhaps the single ow: 

e 


tion of Charles Louis Miller, of Paris, is the most famous. 
i was born in Darmstadt, in the year 1818. His 
i he received from his father, the director of the 
. . At the age of seventeen, he is a pil in the Academy of 


, under the eye of Professor Sohn ; four years later, he 
visits Italy; and at the age of forty he is himself a professor in the 
academy wherein, while a youth of seventeen, he had worked as 
a student. His pictures, both in oil and fresco, are numerous. Of 
the former, a composition extensivel et peg is ‘The 
Annunciation,’ in the Gallery of Dusecldo , & replica of which 
was, ten years ago, in the Exhibition Universelle of Paris. This 
work may be quoted in proof of the non-natural sense which 

artists put upon Scripture texts. The subject is 

treated less as an event than as a mystery. The Virgin is seen, 
not as she was on earth, but as fond imagination would love to 
icture her. She receives the heavenly visitant while on her 
Sade in prayer. nee hah or git egedieegs garb, but in a robe 
befitting a pri who shall reign queen of heaven. The floor 
dents Ove as for an angel’s coming, and Gabriel 

enters, decked in wings of green tipped with gold. On the whole, 
1 am inclined to think that this non-natural treatment, when not 
to actual absurdity, best attains to the elevation and 

y whi alone exalt sacred Art above the level of 
iiller’s chief fresco paintings are in the Church 

Remagen, and these are beyond question 

the Dusseldorf artists, Miller has executed 

ings which the Art-unions of the Father- 

land have di inated among the faithful. Of such designs is 
‘Tue Last Surrer,’ which serves as our illustration. This 
subject, rightly deemed, next to ‘The Crucifixion,’ the most 
momentous in the entire range of Christian Art, has received 
emphatic treatment by Giotto, Leonardo, and other artists, 
medisval and modern. By some of these painters the theme is 
as a historic scene; by others it is accepted as merely 

typical of the institution of the Holy Sacrament. e plate before 
us betokens the distribution of spiritual food, the breaking of the 
bread, end the giving thanks for the cup as ‘the blood of the 
New Testament, which was shed for the remission of sins.” A 
picture such as this is too perspicuous to stand in need of much 
explanation ; nevertheless, a word of comment may lead to the 
better appreciation of the artist’s intent. It is worthy of observa- 
tion that Miller, to gain concentration and to add to picturesque 
variety in the grouping, has discarded the formality of a long 
, table, for which innovation he may claim as precedent the oldest 
versions of the subject. It is also to be noted that while Leonardo 
chose the earlier moment designated by the words “‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, one of you shall betray me,” Miiller takes the 
closing solemnity and tragedy. In the composition of Leonardo, 
the sacrament is not odministered, and Judas is still at the 
table. In the picture before us the sop has been given, and Satan 
enters into the son of Simon. Furthermore, while Leonardo was 


Cnrist 
. | AND THE Docrors’ is one of these frescoes. At a glance it will 
‘be seen that the composition has the symmetric balance in its 





content with the mere historic event of twelve apostles seated on one 
side the table, Miiller, evidently wishing to pent a sacrament, | 
has thrown two disciples on their knees, and others are studiously | 
posed in attitude of adoration. This forced expression of devotion | 
"is, I think, as often with the Dusseldorf school, pushed too far; | 

that is, beyond nature, and even out of the reach of grace, into the | 
false region of affectation. Apostles, as painted in Iusseldorf, are | 
— ay overmuch; becoming saints, they cease to be men. 
That Miller's treatment, however, escapes extravagance, may be 
inferred from the fact that this very composition has been adopted | 
for a painted window at the east end of a Unitarian chapel in 
Clifton. This application shows Dusseldorf Art to be more 
universal and less sectarian than is generally supposed. 

Franz Irren~nacn, the painter of ‘Canist AND THE Docrors,’ 
which we engrave, was born at Kénigswinter, in the year 1813. Like 
aay of the young artists of his day and generation, he fell under 


} 





instruction of essor Schadow, in Dusseldorf. He afterwards 


joined Ernst Deger, Andreas and Carl Miller, in a journey to 
taly, and on his return to Germany, he and his friends commenced 
inting some frescoes in the Rhine Church at Remagen. ‘ 


component parts which the exigencies of architecture prescribe. 
What is meant by this architectonic manner will be better under- 
stood by its contrast—the essentially picturesque treatment adopted 
by Holman Hunt. The German artist, moreover, has preserved 
breadth and simplicity, which come in further contrast to the 
scattered detail introduced gemyere? panes an elaboration 
that, whether a merit or lies, at all events, cog, bo. 
the intent and resource of mural and monumental Art. more 
point we will raise, and then sufficient has been said of this cha- 
racteristic work in the school of Dusseldorf. ‘Christ teaching in 
the Temple’ has been adopted by some artists as an incident in 
the ‘life of the Redeemer, by others as a scene in the life of the 
Madonna. te eee ; in the 
latter, the Virgin becomes more conspicuous. ing at the 
design of Ittenbach, it is not difficult to read his purpose. The 
fonts Ns otek This ign i proof a 
are 6s. is one man 
others that the school of Doneldeel ia custaiiadhg waraek te the 
science of composition. 

JosEPH SETTEGAST was born at Coblenz in 1813—the same 
year, it will be noticed, that Ittenbach came into the world 
at Konigswinter. pore tS his first studies in Dusseldorf; 
but seeking for an atmosp: more densely religi it 
that he formed alliance with Philip Veit, then in eenktort. Babe 

uently we find him in Rome about the time when Ittenbach 
an «4 rothers oe nee — are os Italy. a 

in he returns to ‘or the purpose inti 
in that town. These pictures, the ‘Toemmacalate Virgin’ and the 
‘ Orneifixion,’ in the Maximilian ilian Church, obtained for him uni- 
versal recognition. Beyond such works, and the early lessons he 
received in the Academy, Settegast’s connection with Dusseldorf 
does not appear to be intimate. His style, however, is e _ 
that of the Dusseldorf school, and his designs are adopted 
engraved by the Dusseldorf Association for the Prom ion of 
Religious Art. The position to which this painter is entitled will be 
seen from the picture we engrave,‘ THE ASCENSION OF OUR Lorp,’ 
certainly one of the most impressive among the very many render- 
ings of the glorious theme, which is the and the triumph of the 
Christian’s faith. This subject is sometimes included in the Life 
of the Madonna, as the seventh and last of her sorrows. More 
expressly, however, it comes as the final scene in the Passion and 
Death of the Redeemer. The event has been overlaid and encum- 
bered by P _ and others ape a earn ys of eeicity = 
composition 0! is to be app: or its simplicity. 
aa sek chadh tite citaen is put together is seen at a glance. 
The Apostles and the Holy Women are grouped in a circle: space 
and isolation are thus obtained for the principal figure in ascension. 
The calmness and the benignity of Christ as He is received into 
heaven, lifted up b power divine into the radiant sky, are traits 
nobly conceived. central figure gently floating upwards finds 
effective contrast in the eagle swoop of the two angels downwards. 
The lines of composition are ingeniously thrown together. 

The Rhine pel at Remagen, to which reference has been 
already made, is the best summary of the Art of Dusseldorf with 
which I am acquainted. Like the Giotto Chapel in Padua, and 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome, this church on the Thine is completely 
covered with frescoes, and as in all similar interiors, so here like- 
wise, the 9 af of the architect has been made subservient to the 

rowess of the painter. This small German chapel may, in fact, 

regarded as a picture gallery to the school of Dusseldorf, wherein 
the studious works of Carl Miller, Ittenbach, Deger, and Andreas 
Miiller are seen to best advantage. The work isa little gem. I 
a know of another painted chamber with which it can com- 
pare for sweet sentiment of beauty akin to devotion, and for sensi- 
tive harmony of colour attuned to musical chords. That there is 
in the soft effusion of this emotional Art some satiety, will be 
readily admitted by those who best know what are the banes and 
the blots of the Dusseldorf school. 
not be forgotten that beauty in 
more deyout expression g 
painters. I have compared this church at Remagen 
chapel at Padua, and the chamber in the Vatican. 
Giotto is simple and elementary: Art is there in i 
compositions of the modern German painters, on n 
are elaborate and ornate : painting is here seen in the 
the nineteenth century. Again, turning to the Chapel of 
Vatican, Michael Angelo in giant strength creates 
and the earth ; while in the church at Remagen, Miiller, Ittenbach, 
and others carefully compile pretty pictures. Hi thus teaches 
the merit, and shows us the measure, of the 
J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
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FACTS ABOUT FINGER-RINGS. 


CHarTer III.—Moprern Rivas. 


Persons in the habit of considering the era 
of Queen Anne as an “ old time,” and that 
of Queen Elizabeth as profoundly ancient, 
may be startled at our calling the reign of 
her grandfather a modern time; they must 
be reminded that the period known as 
medieval commences with the fall of an- 
cient Rome under the Gothic invasion, and 
concludes with the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1453. The modern 
era therefore commences in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, during the reign of 
Henry VI. 

As private wealth increased, finger-rings 
became much more ornamental; to the art 
which the goldsmith and jeweller devoted 
to them, was added that of the engraver 
and enameller. Fig. 1, from the Londes- 
borough collection, 1s decorated with floral 
ornament, engraved and filled with green 
and red enamel colours. The effect on the 
gold is extremely pleasing, having a certain 

uaint sumptuousness peculiarly its own. 
hig. 2 is a fine specimen, from the same 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


collection, of a signet-ring, bearing “‘a 
merchant’s mark” upon its face. ‘These 
marks varied with every owner, and were as 
peculiar to himself as is the modern auto- 
graph ; they were a combination of initials 
or letter-like devices, frequently surmounted 
by a cross, or a conventional sign, believed 
to represent the sails of a ship, in allusion 
to their trading vessels. The marks were 
placed upon the bales of merchandise, and 
were constantly used where the coat-armour 
or badge of a nobleman or gentleman en- 
titled to bear arms would be placed. The 
authority vested in such merchants’ rings is 
curiously illustrated in one of the historical 
plays on the life and reign of Queen Eliza- 
, written by Thomas Heywood, and to 
which he gave the quaint title, ‘If you 
know not me, you ‘nae nobody.” Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the great London mer- 
chant, is one of the principal characters, 
and in a scene, where he is absent from 
home, and in sudden need of cash, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Here, John, take this seal-ring ; 
bid Timothy presently send me a hundred 
und.” John takes the rag the trusty 


imothy, saying, ‘‘ Here’s i 


is seal-ring ; 
I hope a sufficient warrant.” To which 
Timothy replies, ‘‘ Upon so security, 
John, I'll fit me to deliver it.” Another 
merchant, in the same play, is made to 
obtain his wants by similar means :— 

™ receive thou my seal-ring: 

Bear it to my factor; bid him by that token 


Sort thee out forty pounds worth of such wares 
As thou shalt think most beneficial.” 


The custom must have been common to be 
thus used in dramatic scenes of real. life, 
which the plainest audience would criticise. 
These plays were produced in 1606, and 
serve to K vee that the value attached to a 
seal-ring descended from very ancient to 
comparatively modern times. 

In the Waterton collection is a massive 
gold signet-ring, with the rebus of the Wyl- 
mot family quaintly designed in the taste 
of the fourteenth century. In the centre is 
a tree; on one side of it the letters WY, 








and on the other OT. Supposing the tree 


to be an elm, the name reads Wy-elm-ot, or 
Wylmot. 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
religious figures were frequently engraved 
on rings. Fig. 3 represents a ring upon 
which is very delicately engraved a - 
tation of St. Christopher bearing the Re i 
on his shoulder across an arm of the sea, in 
accordance with the old 1 i 
of this Saint. The circle is formed by ten 
lozenges, each of which bears a letter of the 
inscription, ¥e boen cucr. The of St. 
istopher was used as an am against 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
sudden death—particularly by drowning ; 
for it was popularly believed that no poner 4 
or violent death could occur to any person 
on any day when he had reverently ed 
upon this saint’s effigy. Hence it was not 
uncommon for charitable individuals to 
place such figures outside their houses, or 

int them on the walls. There is a colossal 

(and St. Christopher was said to have 
been of gigantic structure), thus painted, 
beside the great gate of the ancient city of 
Treves, on the Moselle. 

The enameller and engraver were both 
employed on the ring Fig. 4, also from the 
Londesborough collection. The hoop is 
richly decorated, with quaint floriated orna- 
ment cut upon its surface, and filled in 
with the black composition termed niello, 
then extensively by goldsmiths in en- 
riching their works. This beautiful ring is 
inscribed withinside with the motto man car 
plegor—‘‘my heart’s delight”—and was 
doubtless a gage d'amour. 

Of the renowned queens, Elizabeth of 
England and Mary of Scotland, interesting 
mementoes are preserved in the shape of 
rings. Fig. 5 represents the gold signet- 
ring of Mary, now preserved in the British 





Museum. Upon the face is engraved the 
royal arms and supporters of the — 
dom of Scotland, with the motto ‘ 
DEFENS, and her initials M.R. But the 
most curious portion of the ring is the inner 


side of the seal, as shown in cut, where 
a crowned monogram is engraved, which 
might have been an unsolved enigma, but 


for the existence in our State Paper Office 
of a letter written by Mary to Queen 
Elizabeth, in which she has —_ this 
identical monogram name. 
Ellis, who first traced out this 


Sir He 
curious bitery, says, ‘‘ It is clearly formed 
of the letters M and A (for and 


Albany), and gives countenance to the 
opinion that the written monogram was 
intended for Elizabeth and Burghley to 
study ; the subsequent creation of the title 
of Duke of Albany in Lord Darnley ulti- 
mately opening their eyes to the enigma. 


has a tragic story connected with a ring. 


The narrative is popularly known, and may 
be briefly told. Sicodll ina tbeanen, 066 
time when she was most passionately at- 
tached to the earl, gave him a ring, with the 
assurance that she would pardon any fault 
with which he might be accused when he 


and secrete the ring. When the countess 
lay upon her death-bed, she sent for her 
royal mistress, for the first time told her 
guilt, ‘‘and humbly implored mercy from 

d forgiveness from her earthly sove- 
reign, who did not only refuse to give it, 
but having shook her as she lay in bed, 
sent her, accompanied with most fearful 
curses, to a higher tribunal.” Such is the 
awful account of the scene we Basics 5 0 
Osborne. Dr. Birch sa socthy » 3 used by 


Elizabeth were, ‘ may ve you, 
but I nevercan.” It was the -b 

jaa agers: old queen, whose for the 
don ride nod belie in his inglatitnde. 
her pride an ief in his i itude. 
coon melancholy settled upon her ; she 
died lonely and broken- us was 


the murder of Fotheringay avenged. 

This ring is now in possession of the 
Rey. Lord John Thynne, and three views 
of it are here engraved. It is of gold, of 
extremely delicate wor: p through- 
out. A cameo head of the queen is cut on 
hard onyx and set as its cen jewels the 
execution of this head is of highest 
order, and may possibly have been the work 
of Valerio Vincentino, an Italian artist who 


OG® 


isi England and cut similar works for 
Viisebeth tod Burleigh. It is one of the 
most minute but the most powerful of like- 
nesses. hoop of the ring is enriched 
with engraving, and the -surface de- 
corated with floriated ornament, relieved by 
blue enamel. It has descended from Lady 
Essex's 





daughter, to the present possessor. 
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nations tad depending for its a riation 
on its own internal pf ati is next on 
our list. It to be the seal-ring of 
William , and was found March 
16, 1810, by a labourer’s wife, in the mill 


close adjoining Stratford-on-Avon church- 
. It passed into the ion of R. 
. Wheler, Esq., the historian of the town ; 
and his sister, at his death, presented it to 
the museum of Shak ian relics formed 
in the birthplace of the poet. It is of gold, 
weighing 12 dwts; having the initials W. 8. 
braced by a tasselled cord; the 
only other ornament upon the ring being a 
band of pellets and lines on the outer alge 
of the bezel. 

Is it Shakespeare's? It is evidently a 
geutleman’s ring, and of the poet’s era. It 
is just such a ring as a man in his station 
would fittingly wear—gentlemanly, but not 
pretentious. ere was but one other per- 
son in the small town of Stratford at that 
time to whom the same initials belonged. 
This was ore William Smith, but his seal is 
attached to several documents preserved 
among the records of the corporation and is 
totally different.” Mr. Halliwell, in his Life 
of Shakespeare, observes that ‘‘little doubt 
can be entertained that this ring belonged to 
the poet, and it is, probably, the one he lost 
before his death, and was not to be found 
when his will was executed, the word hand 
being substituted for seal in the original 
copy of that document.”’+ 

n the great poet’s will, five of his friends 
have bequests of memorial rings. Two are 
his townsmen, Hamlett Sadler and William 
Raynoldes, who each have twenty-six shil- 
lings and eightpence left them “to buy 
them ringes;” the other three being the 
actors (“my fellows,” as he affectionately 
joe t - } _— an , Richard Bur- 

ge, and Henry © »t each o 
has a similar smh ; hes 

Rings — “ this time an almost neces- 
sary part of the fit-out of a gentleman; 
they fadicnted rank and chosncler by their 
style or their devices. Hence the wills and 
inventories of the era abound with notices 
of rings, many persons wearing them in 
profusion, as may be seen in the portraits 
painted at this time. The Germans par- 
ticularly delighted in them, and wore them 
upon many fingers, and upon different joints 

the fingers, the forefinger especially ; a 
whimsical custom still kept by their de- 
scendants. The ladies even wreathed them 
in the bands of their head-dresses. Rabelais 
in his renowned romance speaks of the rings 





* He wae ao ; and his seal has a device upon | 
consisting of « skull with a bone in the mouth; the cesens 
W. S. are under it, and very small. This ring was most 
ny OF i. unlikely that a small trader like 

wear ; , 
—_ 4 vy gold ring, like this which claims 
a faadeang words of the will are—“in witness 
reupto put my seale,” the last word 
struck through with @ pen, and Avnd substituted — 

3 Meminge was the oid stage-manager. who, like Shake- 
peeve, became very ange by the profession. Burbage 

ue tragedian, the Garrick of the Elizabethan 
— + mt the original performer of Richard III. Condell 
= nmnetian. part-proprietor of the Globe Theatre; it is 
— - Heminge we are indebted for the first 

Shakeepeare's works, the folio of 1623, 





Gargantua wore because his father desired 
him to ‘“‘renew that ancient mark of 
nobility.” On the forefinger of his left 
hand he had a gold ring, set with a large 
carbuncle ; and on the middle finger one of 
mixed metal, then usually made by alche- 
mists. On the middle finger of the right 
hand he had “a ring made spire-wise, 
wherein was set a — balew a a 
pointed diamond, and a Physon of 
inestimable value.” f 

Italy now furnished the most splendid and 
tasteful jewellery ; the workmen ot Venice 
exceeding all others. The Londesborough 
collection supplies us with a graceful ex- 
ample, Fig. 9. The claws support the settin 
of a sharply-pointed pyramidal diamond, 
such as was then coveted for writing on 
glass. It was with a similar ring Raleigh 
wrote the words on the window-pane—‘‘Fain 
would I rise, but that I fear to fall”—to 


which Queen Elizabeth added, ‘‘If thy heart 
fail thee do not rise at all;” an implied 
encouragement which led him on to fortune. 
In Burgon’s life of Sir Thomas Gresham 
is engraved the wedding ring of that 
eminent merchant-prince. ‘‘It opens hori- 
zontally, thus forming two rings, which are 
nevertheless linked together, and respec- 
tively inscribed on the inner side with a 
Scripture posy. Quod Deus conjunzit is en- 
graved on one half, and Homo non 
on the other.” It is here copied, Fig. 10. 
In Ben Jonson’s comedy, ‘‘The Magnetic 
Lady,” the parson compelled to form a 
hasty wedding asks— 
“ Have you a wedding ring?” 
To which he receives as answer— 
“ Ay, and a posie: 
Annulus hic nobis, quod sic uterque, dabit.” 
He at once exclaims— 
“— Good! 
This ring will give you what you both desire, 
I'll make the whole house chant it, and the parish.” 
Such rings were known as Gimmel or 
Gimmal rings, the word being derived from 
the Italian gemelli, twins. The two making 
one, and though separate, undivisible, 
vuliarly fitted them for wedding rings. 
eir structure will be best understood from 
the very fine specimen in the Londes- 
borough collection, Fig. 11. The ring, as 


closed and worn on the finger, is shown in the 
a pee figure. It is set with sapphire 
and amethyst, the elaborate and beautiful 


design enriched by coloured enamels. The 





lower figure shows the ring display- 
ing the inscription on the fe uae of a 
section, which is also enriched by engraving 
and niello. be us 
, in hi y of ‘Don Sebastian,” 
Ph ye es oe do 
“ A curious artist wrought them 
With joints so close as not to be perceived ; 
Yet they are both each other’s count 
(Her part had Juan inscribed, and his Zaida . 
You know those names were theirs), and in the midst 
A heart divided in two halves was placed. 
Now if the rivets of those Rings inclosed 
Fit not each other, I have forged this lie: 
But if they join, we must for ever part.” 
A complete illustration of this passage of 
the poet is afforded by our next example 
from the same collection. It also illustrates 


Dr Nares’ remark that ‘‘Gimmal rings, 
though originally double, were by a further 
refinement made triple, or even more com- 
plicated; yet the name remained un- 
changed.” So Herrick :— 
“Thou sent’st to me a true love knot; but I 

Return a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thy love one knot, mine a triple tye.” 

This ring is shown as it appears when 
closed. It parts into three hoops, secured on 
a small pivot, as seen below; the toothed 
edge of the central hoop, forming an orna- 
mental centre to the hoop of the ring, and 
having two hearts in the middle; a hand is 
affixed to the side of the upper and lower 
hoop; the fingers slightly raised, so that 
when the hoops are brought together, they 
link in each other, and close over the hearts, 
securing all firmly. 

A mechanical ring of still greater mystic 
significance is shown, Fig. 13, and is one 


of the most curious of the Londesborough 
series. The outside of the hoop is perfectly 
ee and is am with a ruby and amethyst. 
pon pressing these stones, a spring opens, 
and fo the surface caveead wi 
magical signs and names of spirits; among 
them Asmodiel, Nachiel, and Zamiel oecur, 
a similar series occupying the interior of the 
hoop. Such a ring might be worn without 
suspicion of its true import, looking sim- 
plicity itself, but fraught with unholy 
meaning. It was probably constructed for 
some German mystic philosopher, at a time 
when students, like Faust, deyoted them- 
selves and their fortune to occult sciences, 
believing in the philosopher’s stone, the 
elixir of life, and the power given to man 
to control the unseen world of spirits. _ 
We close our review of the art of ring- 
making in the sixteenth century with two 
very beautiful examples. Fig. 14, from the 
Londesborough collection, has a ruby in 4 
very tall setting, enriched by enamel. The 
sides of the hoop are highly decorated with 
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flowers and scroll ornament, also richly 
enamelled. The Waterton collection gives 
us Fig. 15, a gold enamelled ring, set with 


a uoise in the centre, and sur- 
hoes eon raised garnets. This ring is 





Fig. 15. 


stated to have subsequently belonged to 
Frederick the Great King of Pensiin whose 


her is upon it. 
We must not, however, end this portion 
of our history without a reference to the 
simple, but most important, “plain gold 
ring” of matrimony. It was at this time 
almost universally inscribed with a “‘posy” 


of one or two lines of rhyme. Two speci- 
mens are here engraved. Vie. 16 is formed 






NE 


—A 
<0E no 
Fig. 16. Fig 11. 


like the —— of the Order of the Garter, 
with the buckle in front, and the motte of 
the Order outside the hoop ; withinside are 
the words ‘‘I’ll win and wear you.” The 
ordinary form of ring is shown in Fig. 17, 
and is inscribed ‘‘ Let Likinge laste.” 
were invariably inscribed withinside the 
hoop. Thus Lyly, in his ‘‘ Euphues,” 1597, 
addressing the ladies, hopes they will favour 
his work, “writing their judgments as 
you do the posies in your rings, which are 
always next to the finger, not to be seen of 
him that holdeth you by the hand, and yet 
known by you that wear them on your 
hands.” Such jingling rhymes were in 
great request, and exerted the ingenuity of 
poetasters and small wits. In 1624, a small 
collection of them was printed, with the 
quaint title, “‘ Love’s Garland; or posies 
for rings, handkerchiefs, and gloves, and 
such pretty tokens that lovers send their 
loves.’ They are generally in double, seldom 
in triple lines of rhyme. The Rev. R. 
Brooke, of Gateforth House, Selby, has 
presented a curious collection of such rin 
to the South Kensington Museum. The 
six following posies are selected from this 
series, as they are good examples of the 
average inspirations of ring-poets :— 
“Seithe God hath wrought this choice in thee, 
So frame thyselfe to comfourth mee,” 
“United hearts death only parts.” 
“ Let us share in joy and care.” 
“A faithfull wife preserveth life.” 
“As God decreed so we agreed.” 
“ Love and live happily.” 


_ The custom of thus inscribing rings con- 
tinued until the middle of the last century. 
There is a story told of Dr. John Thomas, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in 1753, that he inscribed 
his fourth wife’s ring with these words :— 

“Tf I survive 
I'll make them five.” 

Horace Walpole says—‘‘ My Lady Roch- 
ford desired me t’other day to give her a 
motto for a ruby ring.” At that time posies 
were not confined to wedding rings. 

F. W. FarrHott. 





’| certain kinds of Art- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Own the evening of the 21st of March, the mem- 
bers of this association met, with their president, 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, in the chair, to distribute 
the prizes offered pond acl excellence in 

ip. The awards 
were—For Silver- Work, £10 to H White- 
house, jun.; 5 guineas to Septimus ; 
an extra prize of 3 guineas to G. J. Langley ; 
and an extra prize of 1 guinea and a book to 
Walter Stainson; for Transparent Enamels, £7 


Opaque Enamels, £10 to Alfred Gray; 
Chinese Cloisonné Enamels, an extra prize of a 
book to H. de Koningh. 

Prior to the distribution being made, Mr. Hope 
Art.” In discussing the subject, he remarked, 
that he would deal with it not so much as re- 

ed the advancement or trade-profit of the 

producer, as from the point of view in which 
the interest and advantage of the Art-consumer 
are concerned. He proposed to of the 
people’s share in Art,—the share of those per- 
sons, some of whom might be able to practise 
more or less of Art, to do so for their own 
amusement and edification, and not as their 
calling in life. He would place before them, 


general qualification in Art,—as not one to which 
they ought to be indifferent,—one of those things 
which, as the world is now constituted, might or 
ight not exist in a nation, but which ought to 
exist if the nation meant adequately to fulfil its 
mission among the other peoples of the earth, in 
a social, moral, intellectual, and material point 
of view. They should first inquire how it 
was desirable or necessary to the well-being of 
a people that a general appreciation of Art should 
be diffused; next, how far it was desirable to- 
wards this diffusion of taste in Art that facilities 
for making acquaintance with Art should be 
afforded to the eral public. How far, in 
other words, should they take steps, not only 
that persons should appreciate drawing, carving, 
and so on, but also, to a certain extent, be con- 
verted into carvers and draughtsmen, although 
ing and drawing might never be more to 
them an amusement, oo the — , 
very tem and occasio employment. 
The oie, How far ought education to be 
the education simply of the eye, and not so ex- 
clusively of the memory and the intellect?” 
brought them back to principles of a deeper and 
wider character than mere ideration of 
artistic beauty. It resolved at once into that 
t first principle which all those who studied 
the philosophy of the human mind in no narrow, 
no bigoted, or dry spirit, were united in assert- 
ing, namely, that for the healthy development of 
the mind, the i ination, no less h 
reason, must be cultivated. This is an age in 
which science has made gigantic progress, an 
age in which the machinery of literature, so to 
speak—printing, journals, public speaking—had 
attained a position and acquired a power such as 
no previous time furnished any instance of. All 
these were, in their way, antagonistic to the 
development of the imagination; but, on the 
other they were good and right in them- 
selves. 

After showing how much the ordinary litera- 
ture of our day was imbued with materialism 
rather than imagination and true poetical feeling, 
and that our social condition contributed in no 
sa nar, ‘tops promod peiad och 8 

ored,—Mr. Hope point out a 
sonety for the evils complained of ; and that is, 
to give to the masses, with a free, liberal, and 
open hand, the means of enjoying, and the 
opportunity of seeing, Art ; give them, too, the 
——— of learning such principles of Art as 

oak them to —— he merits or 
ise the demerits of the of Art 
yrs before them. The tment a general 
Art-feeling was quite possible, it was called 
for ially - this day, when materialism 
must be counteracted by cultivated imagination. 

Mr. Hope's address t was of a truly 
i haracter, and it ought to bear good 

who 





c 
it in those listened to it. 


to H. de Koningh, and £3 to Fred. Lowe; for | i 
and for 


plainly and emphatically, a general test for a a 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE PATTEN, A.RA, 


1840, he painted a it of 
Seanah oie pot) rt rach him the - 
pointment referred we wage 8 Though the 
name of this artist pace iefl : : 
a portrait-painter— constant commis- 
ebeuebad this class as 

from co bodies, &c.—he frequently 
exhibited ideal and other kindred composi- 
tions; such, for a as his ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia,’ . us and Ino,’ ‘The 
Passions,’ from the well-known ode by 
Collins, ‘The Madness of Hercules,’ ‘Hy- 
men burnin the Arzowe of Cupid, ‘Cupid 
caught by the Graces,’ ‘Flora Zoph - 
aoa The Destruction of I yh 
England,’ ‘Susannah and the rs,” 
‘The Bower of Bliss,’ ‘Apollo discoverin 
pear hd the Gra *. lio and lage 
and ‘ ow © preparing © 
engage in 2 nes Contest with Paris,’ 
the last of his exhibited works—in 1864. 


Several of these pictures are ted on a 
the caale t0o nage fox Os astial > peeene to 


carry out successfully: Mr. Patten evidently 
aimed at Etty’s manner, and though his 
flesh-painting of the nude, or semi-nude 
figure, was fairly good, it cannot for an 
instant be brought into comparison with 


that of Etty. His designs are not without 
considerable grace and spirit. 


Exhibition in Paris, in 1855. 





pong age ag il 
We have to notice death d 
above-named artist, which occurred at his 


member of , 
ynd succeeded Mr. Jenkins in the office of 
: eter ow pag . 

ith ability and assiduity, till com 
pte ty the long and ase that 
terminated his life. Mr. Lee's contributions 
of English rustic and coast , 
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This death Of this seulptr, whose colossal’ 
: Sell 


p of’the Amazon chs 
Frown fatuid in the Groat Exhibition of 
1851, is announced ee taken place on 
the 2th of Marth, at Berlin. He" was a 
native of Gleiwitz, arid was born ih March, 
1802." At'the age of twenty-ohe he went 
to Berlin, whére he received much assist- 
aicé in his studies from Tierck ; but in 
1824he ‘entered’the atelier of Rauch, with 
whom he remained a considerable time. He 
algo studied in the Institute 0 Industrie, and 
in ‘the “Berlin ‘Academy. For the former 
edifiéé Kiss executed the eight small groups 
which ornament ‘the fountain in the court, 
from ‘thé designs of Schinkel; and some 
bas-réliefs in the church at Potsdam are 
also his work ; but he will be principally 
known by the noble group of the Amazon, 
which he modelled so far as 1839. Of 
his later productions the most prominent 
are, a statue o Frederick _ _ and 
al of ‘George and the Jragon.’ 
Kies fad. for some considerable time, 
held the responsible position of Professor 
of Sculpture in ‘the Berlin Academy. His 


- MR, WILLIAM HUMPHREYS, 

The death of this geateten, many years 
ago in good practice as a line-engraver, is 
anniounced as having taken place on the 
2ist of ang f at Villa Novello, Genoa, 
whither he ©, at the invitation of 
his friend, Mr. Novello, in the hope 
of, restoring his health.’ Mr. Humphreys 
produced numerous small plates.for ‘‘an- 
n ” when these were in fashion, and 
for other illustrated books, such as editions 
of thé American poets, Bryant and Long- 
fellow, published in America, where fe 
was resident during many years, and em- 
ployed, chiefly upon engraving vignettes 
dr bank-notes and other paper used in 
commercial transactions. [He was also 
mal on similar work when he 
ee ed to England. The portrait of our 

' on postage stamps was engraved b 
him, and thovie the head of Washington, 
used also es a postage stamp by the United 
States. The most important of his ‘‘ picture- 

and the Dncheas,’ 
reggio s celebrated painting at Dresden ; the 
* Coquette,’ and ‘ Kitt Fisher,’ after Rey- 
nolds; and‘ Young Lambton,’ after Law- 
rence. Mr, Sematoers was a native of 
Dublin, and had attained the age of seventy- 
one, when an attack of ne at resulted 
in his death. 


R. EDWARD JOHN ROBERTS. 


The 
cs 
is 
esaion to 
y,em 


name of this engraver, who died on 


seargely known out of the pro- 


—~ ral Meese dane 


toms She ions rt ie dertok th 
Si fom the drewidgs of Prout, and 


by his namesake, but not, a relation— 
D. Roberts, B.A. His next -illustrated 
work was ‘‘The Rhine,” .from . drawings 
by Birket —— Tamers by y late 

r. Bogue. y etchings of these 
beautiful plates were" xecuted himself, 


Notwithstanding the temptation which the 
success of these books offer 
tinue his labours in his own name, he 
preferred deyoting his time to etching, and 
was thus en many of 
engraved in our Journal—the 
Lucerne,’..for- example, in.the present 
number—and on others of larger size. 

We understand that the series of plates 
engraved: for‘the Continental Annual, and 
the ‘“ Pilgrims ’ 
with the collection’ of ‘works of Art left 
by Mr. Roberts, for the benefit of his family. 


MB JOHN CASSELL. 


The name of Mr. Cassell, in connection 
with popular literattire, has become,’ it has 
been truly'said, ‘‘a household word :” as 
the projector and’ publisher of a very large 
number of works, which give employment 
to numerous artists and engravers. His 
death, on the 2nd of April,, cannot be 
passed. over without some notice in our 
columns. 

With little or no scholastic education, 
and employed through many years of his 
earl life as a*hard ‘‘ worker”: among the 
working classes; he managed, by untiring 
energy and” great’ perseverance, to raise 
himself above ‘his fellows, and 6d ,no 
little popularity ‘and influence* by fhé, zeal 
with. which he advocated the, temperat 
miovement. He wis, moreover, enabled in 
time to engage in’ some, successful com- 
mercial pursuits; and afterwards embarked 
in the business of a publisher, and com- 
menced that long catalogue of literary 
works with which his name; as the senior 

rtner in the firm of Cassell, Petter, and 
jalpin, is associated, and so extensively 
known. What Charles Knight and Robert 
and William Chambers have done for the 
middle classes, Mr. Cassell has done for the 
classes below these. To enumerate even one- 
half of the publications which have issued 
from the extensive printing establishmenton 








; the ‘ Magdalen,’ after Cor- 


Ludgate Hill, would be to write a longer 
list than we have space for. He died at 
the comparatively early age of forty-eight ; 
but he lived long enough to effect much 
good, and to leave a name entitled to sin- 
cere respect. 


MR. THOMAS GARRETT. 

__ We have received intelligence of the 
, death, on the 2nd of April, of this gentle- 

| man, at the advanced age of eighty years, 
The event, which from our personal ac- 


of\Mareh, at the age of sixty- | quaintance with Mr. Garrett we heard of 


with much regret, deserves a record in our 


which he belonged. He was| Journal, inasmuch as the ceramic arts of | 


thar ployedby. other engravers to etch | the country are much indebted to him for 


, and it was in the execution | the 


of such work that Mr. Roberts 
exeelled : the elaboratenoss an 
his etchings rendered the subseq 


icularly 


Mr. Roberts commenced his career under 
the late Mr. Charles Heath, with whom he 
resided many years, assisting in the pro- 


| Mr. Garrett was long a 
fidelity of | house of Mr. Alderman Cope 
uent opera- | him devolved, in connection with the late | 
a of the cagraver a comparatively easy | Mr. Thomas Battam, the working, so to | 


| speak, of the artistic arrangements of the 


progress they have made of late years. 
er in the 


and, and upon 


establishment in its earlier attempts to 
unite true Art with manufacture. 


a ; , 


afterwards of Sir Bilwer, Lyt-| » 
‘on’ Pilgrims of OS ghine ieckested 


and several ofthe: prihts bear his name. 
dd’ him to con-_ 


Boe 


of the Rhine;”’ will be sold | On 


perance, 
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THE BALLAD e 


__» THE BALLAD SINGER. ; .. 
D. Maclise, R.A., Painter. * J. Stephenson. 


| 


« 


colours. ne: ims 08: ates 

must: be*a ictures 1 
collctioe bomeiate wot in the e 
wiry! the: artist, ‘ner.in> 
and quantity of subject-matter: 
upon it, but.in the masterly dispositior 
‘Thich thie fs exposaied; and"ix hey edpaah 
which this i8 exp -and*in.the; appes 
that the,work makes to our judgment,ai 
feelings by the care, and the knowledge,of, 
what.is, beautiful. in Art, expended. 
to render it. acceptable’ to the pin i 
these principles.we may pronounce this, 
little picture to be~not a whit less worthy, 
of .consideration than .Mr. Maclise’s*more, 
important works, -sueh ,as,‘ The Meeting of, 
Wellington and Blucher,’.. his.‘ 1 
Gipsies,’ ‘ Marriage of Strong 
Sleeping Beauty,’..‘ The Va. of 
cock,’ and — The ty ioc of 
a woman.with a . 
carries @ half-naked. yas her 
on her right arm a basket of .f 
‘* accompaniments,” the ‘meaning 
in connection with her professed ayocation, 
if it be that of a wanderiug vocalist, is not. 
very clear; still the apples haye afforded 
the painter an opportunity of putting im a 
few touches of brilliant colouring.. She has 
entered the front. garden-of a wayside cot- 


, and is presumed to. be suena ‘its 
ae with “a song, the words of . whi 
peed ys erat 24 5. sdextl Pe 
on garden is eviden 
his music with that. of the Vallad stoge. ee 
‘The principal figure is .bold-and free in 
design, and is, siohly o¢houredls exquisite in 
detafl, “and luxuriant in, vth, are the’ 
masses of lilac flowers and. foliage. which 
form the chief background, of the picture, 
bringing into relief the woman, whose cos- 
tume -and adornments, by the way, seem 
rather above ore in her position of hfe. . 
Ballad singing, as a profession, has almost, 
if not quite, become a thing of the past ; 
modern taste and the * nade of intellect” 
have ruingd,the vocation: but. in Charles 
the Second’s reign, and even later, ballad 
singers were a kind of institution, and were 
compelled to take out a licence before prac- 
tising their art. In the London Gazette of 
April 13, 1682, appeared the follo 
notice :—‘‘ Whereas Mr. John Clarke, 
London, bookseller, did rent of Charles 
Killigrew, Esq., the licensing of all ballad 
neue for five years, which time is expired 
at Lady-day next; these are, therefore, to 
give notice to all ballad singers, that 
take out licences at the Office of the Rev: 
at Whitehall, for singing and selling of 
ballads and small books, according to an 
ancient custom. And all persons con- 
cerned are besides desired to take notice of, 
and to suppress all mountebanks, rope- 
dancers, prize-players, ballad sin: and 
such as make show of motions strange 
sights, that have not a licence, in red and 
black letters, under the hand ‘and seal of 
the said Charles Killigrew, Esq., Master of 
the Revels to His Majesty,” There are 
some old laws it seems a pity to have re- 
pealed; this, to some extent, is one of 
them. Were it in existence, our. public 
streets and places of popular amusement 
might be freed from much annoyance. 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 


BY 8. C. HALL, F.S.A., anv Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


“ History may be formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can be written from personal 
knowledge, w! Ln growing overy day late ent Woah, ak tno aoe Goan eee Be eee 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





ENTLE, suave, and ten- ; not a descendant of that ancient family, 
der, in look and manner, | whose name is renowned in three kingdoms, 
with very little outward | and who “‘ came in with the Conqueror :” 
a ages pa of ro, he had a higher boast, that he was 

ut with an aspect that a passed ” 

4 indicated a senaitive and ee pcadpaiens eam 
generous soul, was the | His father was the Rev. John Montgomery, 

t, James Montgomery—when I| who had been an to the pastoral 

. ew him in 1830. His early as-| charge of a co! ion of the 

Une sociateship with the sect the | “‘ United (Moravian) B: ,” at Irvine, 

* “Moravian Brethren” pen! a a seaport in Ayrshire; and on the 4th of 
)  bably given a tinge of melancholy | November, 1771, the poet was there born. 
to his mind, for so he always | His father and mother were both Irish, and 
seemed to me, and so, I believe, of Irish descent. He was himself, therefore, 
seemed to others. more than half Irish—as hesaid to his friend, 

It matters little whether he was or was| John Holland, having ‘‘ barely escaped 
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sanctuary. It then contained four or five | the place, and was deeply touched by the | aspect, and its rural landscape, with sea- 


looms; yet he had a strong memory of | visit —‘its bridge, its river, its street- 


~© Maria Edgeworth was born at Bath. Her claim to be 
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impses between.” His memory of Grace 
fii was necessarily more clear and strong, — 
but he had evidently no special attachment 
to either. He was indeed, though not in 
fact, a isaive of Sheffield. 

Fulnwck, a few miles from Leeds, was, | 
and is, not only a settlement, but “7 be | 
called a college of the Moravians. Mont- | 

y became a scholar there in 1777, the | 
ign of his ts being to educate him | 
for the ministry. It must have been 4 
dolorous place, according to the vivid de- 
scription of William Howitt, though others | 
have spoken of it differently. No doubt in | 
1777 it was far less dismal than it is in 
1865, when huge chimneys stretch up to | 
the sky, clouds are in by smoke, 
and a perpetual din of the hammer drowns 
the of birds—if any remain to sing. 

But in its best time, little of the more 
striking of beautiful nature could 
have been without the walls; while within, 
the Fathers and ‘ Brethren” sought by pre- 
cept and example to close the outer world to 
the eyes and hearts of the neophytes. Such 
a locality, and such a system, would have 
dried up the living fountain that issued 
from the heart even of great Wordsworth. 





True, something must be conceded to sys- 


tematic education, but a worse home in | 
which to educate a poet can hardly be con- 


ceived.” Neither was Mon’ much 
better off when in after life his Parnassus 
was the close street called ‘‘ Hartshead,” or 


even ‘The Mount,” at Sheffield—the world’s | 


of steel and iron. 

No doubt, in his poetry, his narrow sec- 
tarianiam was a serious trammel. LHe 
could never give full vent to fancy ; imagi- 
nation was not permitted to body forth the 
forms of things unknown ; inventions were 

ised as falsehoods; and fiction was 
a convicted crime. The fine phrenzy of 
me was, therefore, a sin 

y 


inst the 
ood ; and themes in welch hennler 
“makers” revelled, were excluded from 
entries in his book of life. Montgomery 


was not heard in protest against this un- 
toward fate; although he does complain 
that he had been often compelled to sacri- 
fice brilliant forms of expression, which, 
whatever admiration they may have won 
from many readers, were ‘ incompatible 
with Christian verity.” 

re amy promise of the future was 
not such as to justify the hopes of the 
Directors at Fulneck : the ministry was not 
to be his lot. Little did the good fathers 
foresee that the rejected was to become a 
mightier teacher—more powerful to in- 
fluence the hearts and minds of human- 





kind—than tho waste of Bp ies oy 

ther whom was rearing - 
one missionaries } t the world ; 
that the silent, , and seemingly 
indolent lad, whom, hopeless of better things, 
they had to consign to the counter of a 
small shop: at Wath, was destined 
to make their gentle faith reverenced to 
the uttermost parts of earth, among the 
millions upon millions who speak the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

either was ia thraldom for him ; he 
threw off the shackles they had placed on 
his soul. Considering himself free (as he 
was not under indentures) to act for him- 
self, he set forth ‘‘ to seek his fortune,” but 
almost penniless, and without a de ; 
nay, not without a guide, for the 
he was to serve as the ‘‘ Christian poet” of 
a future, was at his side. After a brief 
sojourn with the shopkeeper at Wath, and a 
bookseller in London, he was conducted to 
the proverbially unpoetic and intellectually 
unfruitful town of Sheffield, where the whole 
of his after-life was passed from the age of 
twenty-one to that of eighty-three. To 





ing rous efforts of a lofty 
but fierce democratic power that soon ob- 
tained ascendency in that stirring and. 
energetic town ?’—the one poet utterin 
curses loud and deep against a tax-fed 
aristocracy ; the other breathing gently in 
his prose and verse, and illustrating by his 
example, the merciful i gs of the 

ever considerate Saviour. 


was the ‘ , an 
gation the whole of humankind. 

Moreover, he was unfitted for the ministry 
by ‘constitutional indolence,”—he might 


THE MOUNT, AT SHEFFIELD: MONTGOMERY'S HOUSE. 


| have said, excessive sensibility. Of himself 


he writes, so early as 1794, ‘‘I was distin- 


guished for nothing but indolence and | 


English is stronger than that of Montgomery to be Scottish ; | M@lancholy.” ‘*I who am always asleep 


for her mother was an Englishwoman, and she was many | 
years @ resident in England before she visited Ireland. | 


Cardind Wiseman was precisely circumstanced as w 


when I ought to be working.” 
But Montgomery had, in reality, “no 


almost equal to that of the cloister,” to 
what was then one of the most responsible 
and perilous stations in active life—that of 
“a newspa’ publisher, politician, and 
triot ”—exhibiting, as if in proof of Dr. 
ohnson’s notable averment, ‘‘ something 


James Montgomery: his parents were Irish, but he was | Vocation for the pulpit,” and it is not un-| of that indistinct and headstrong ardour 
born in Spain, and sent to 


or «ix years old, 

Montgomery, in the course of a 
ing, made these remarks :—*" If I did not love Ireland fer- 
every drop of blood in my veins was drawn from Irish 
fountains ; both my parents were Irish, and the first motion 
of my heart was communivated by the pulse of an Irish 
mother's.” 

I thought it well to determine this point, and put a 
written case before an eminent lawyer of England. This 
i» his qpinion:—“ If born of English parents, no matter 
where—Scotland, Spain, or in any vessel, in any clime—he is 
English: there s an especial act of the British Parliament 
putting the matter beyond question. Certainly, if born in 
Spain, he could claim no 
a an Englishman, always supy the 


Vreven 





its had not 


This is his opinion 
of ne account, A child so born is no more a Scotchman by 
virtue of that fact, than he would be a marine by being | 
born af sea,” 

* Une of the Moravian pastors aske Montgomery in a | 
etter fram Fulneck—“ Do you yourself ascribe your ten- 
tency to depression of spirits to your mode of education 
here ¥ There appears to have been no answer to the | 


quest j 
i“ hom | 


| stormy sea of politics. 
ts as o Spaniard, nor lose any | 
néturalised.” As it was possible the Scottish law | 


‘iffered fram the English, I consulted a Scottish lawyer. | 
“ The fact of being born in Scotland is | 


e ministry distaste- 
lt rate, the rebound of his 
spirit, when breaking away from his reli- 
oe teachers, took a different direction. 

lis destiny was to be, not a man of peace, 


| but a man of war (with the pen, that 


is to aay). Very early in life he launched 
his fragile, if not “frail” bark, on the 
His youth and his 
earlier manhood were expended in the party- 
contests of a provincial town ; although his 

mind and high soul dealt occasionally 


large 
with the loftier topics that concern humanity. | 


No doubt, in the main and for a time, he 


“ To party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


In 1794, Montgomery commenced to pub- 
lish in Sheffield the /ris newspaper, sonien | 
@ seclusion | 


in a few short months from “ 


ngland for education when five | likely that the austerity of Fulneck school | for li which a man of ius always 
yeech at a public meet- | rendered a prospect of 


| ful to him ; at an 
vently, | should be a most unnatural and ungrateful wretch ; | 


catches when he enters the world, and always 


suffers to cool as he forward. 
"On the 4th of July the first number 


He had soon to endure the 
pains and ties consequent on his posi- 
tion. In ber, 1794, he was prosecu’ 

for printing ‘‘a patriotic song by a clergy- 
man of Belfast.” The that was 
pronounced “libellous” by the 


Justices who tried the case, was this 


“ Europe’s fate on the contest’s decision depends, 

Most important its issue will be, ; 
For should France be subdued, E ¥s liberty ends, 
If she triumphs, the world will be * 


The verses were written by a Mr. Scott, 
of Dromore, and were sung at a festival in 
Belfast, to commemorate the destruction of 
the Bastile; and they had been rinted in 
various newspapers (among others, the 


appeared 


sapient 
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Morning Chnonicle) ha ae before - 
was 

a ballad-hawker ; for which be noseived 
as @ printer the sum of eighteen-pence. It 
bore internal ——- et leone not the 
writer—indeed, that was n pee goons ee 
him ;—yet he was convicted and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment in York 
Castle, pas ays ee ae 


Not long (in 1796) he was a 
second time triéd, convicted, and imprisoned 
for libel. It was for printing in his news- 
paper what he considered a true statement 
of facts concerning a riot that had taken 
place at Sheffield, in which several lives 
were lost.” He was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of £60. 

Again, therefore, to quote his own words, 
‘“*he house in York Castle.” 

In a letter I received from him in 1837, 
he thus — to himself :—‘‘The dis- 
appointment of my premature i 
seeeht « bight with it witch amy mod 
has never recovered. For many years I 
was as mute as a moulting bird, and when 


ing extract from the Kdinburgh Review— 
January, 1807—where Mon was 
cried down (!) as ‘ intoxi with weak 
tea, and the praises of sentimental ensigns, 
and other provincial literati ;” ‘‘ a writer 
of middling verses,” whose readers were 
‘* half-educated women, sickly tradesmen, 
and enamoured napa +l a “most 
musical and melancholy gentleman,” “‘ very 
weakly, very finical, and very affected.” 
The review ending with a pro that 
‘* in less than three years no one will know 








the name of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ 


THE TOMB OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


or any of the other poems” of James 
Montgomery! Such was the ju t of 
Francis Jeffrey. How righteo true! 
how glorious in its fulfilment was pro- 
phieey ut forth in 1807, the fulfilment 
which Jeffrey, the writer, lived to witness, 
so long afterwards as 1856! 

In 1825, he retired from the Jris. On 
the 27th of September of that year, ap- 
peared the last number of that journal with 
the imprint of James Montgomery.t His 
fellow townsmen received him at a public 
dinner, at which Ear! Fitzwilliam presided ; 





* When, in 1796, Coleridge was canvassing for subscribers 
to the Watchman, he declined efforts in Sheffield, “lest he 
should injure the sale of the /ris,” “ the Editor of which is 
& very amiable und ingenious young man of the name of 
James Montgumery.” 

+t The /ris was, at one time, “the only newspaper 
lished at Sheffield,” and in allusion to this fact, on a 
gomery’s relinquishing it, Wilson says in the “ Noctes,” 
“a hundred firesides sent their re tatives to bless the 
man whose genius had chee their homes for thirty 
winters.” He adds, “ his poetry will live, for he has heart 
and imagination : the religious spirit of his poetry is affect- 
ing and profound.” 





ee of all political opinions attended to 
him honour, acknowledging his services 
to humanity, the gentleness with which he 
had done his “‘spiriting,” the blameless 
tenor of his life, the suavity of his manners, 
and the firmness of his character—that as a 
— Pe po he had honoured and 
ignified the Press of his country. 

And throughout the kingdom, that 
opinion there was none to gainsay. Thence- 
forward he entirely abstained from political 
writing ; and his biographer says that, in 
1837, ‘‘his opinions had become, in the 
main, very similar to those now indicated 
by the term Conservative.” 

On retiring from business Montgomery 
left the premises in the Hartshead, where 
he had so long resided, and went to live at 
The Mount, a pleasant situation, about a 


* “The Wanderer of Switzerland” was published in 
1806; “The West Indies,” 1810; “The World before the 
Flood,” 1813; “ Greenland,” 1819; « Prose by # Poet,” 1824; 
“The Pelican Island,” 1827; “Lectures on Poetry,” 1833. 


Sdechguwey’ sui aah 0 oa of tows. 
ontgomery may not ou P. or 
uapeenens? to od gor ; 
remem ames Mon ery calling 

upon me soon after the work of bis name- 
aake appeared, and became at ones famous.” 
His mind seemed much unsettled, and he 

me 50 ae the gegen hh Me: ng 

iction, as he asked me for my sympathy, 
showing me a letter, and telling hes 
not the only one of the kind he had 
received, in which the writer congratulated 
him on the success of his new , *add- 
ing that it was undoubtedly his best, and 
that as he grew in years he grew in 
and in beauty.” © new was ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity *” j 

No doubt the sudden, extreme, and irra- 
tional popularity of Robert gave to 
James, not from envy certainly, but on ac- 
count of As oe satiety of always 
undesignedly, similari names. 
It is not ag nature to bear such 
mortifications without umbrage. Whether 
Robert was particeps criminis or not, I 
cannot say, but certainly the advertisements 
issued = by his publi Py gy eet] 
“Montgomery's new poem,” 
perpetuall without any prefix, not 
intended to deceive, did dsccive, not the 
public alone, but the booksellers, and 
in some instances critics and reviewers. 
One speaker, at a public meeting, James 
being present, alluded in terms y com- 
plimentary to Robert’s poem of “ Woman, ’ 
as “rendering tardy honours to the sex, 
and in their name thanks to 
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. . } . ‘ 4 of life 

ceal his yexation at the annoyances to | worked. In all the minor relations 

“hich he had been subjected. _—as husband, father, and friend—he was 
I would not, however, seem to “while | 

slur upon the m of the lesser, _— 

lauding the greater, Montgomery ; the suf- | 

frages of thousands have given to him 4 | 

niche ix the temple of Fame, and if rated | 

above his value as a poet, he was at all events 

a kindly; man, a clergyman, and a 

forvent (‘hristian—to whose rare powers as 

a ered some of our best charities are 

indebted for much of their means to lessen | the ground 

and relieve human ing ! : assault of Macaulay ; 

I think the exact iculars of his | comparatively young,t he 
tage have never given: it is, and achieved a triumph fi rw 
er{ believed his father’s name was | labour in vain. at 

Montgomery,t but that he had the | It was, as I have said, in 1 
aristocratic quarter of it, calling hi | visited London to deliver, at 
Gomery, and that Robert in resuming it Institution, a series of lectures o 
did no more than he was entitled to do. _ that we became personally acquain 

It was in 1825 or 1826 that Robert Mont- | James Mon 
gomery brought me an introduction ; I | cannot be 
cannot now say from whom. There came | matter was of course > 
to an ing with me a somewhat rtm Adis appoe ked the power, the 
a te gree be as ish” young | earnestness, the conviction, in a word, that 
man, tall, and slight, gentlemanly, | rarely fail to im _an audience, and 
though ing and exacting in manners. | which often stand serviceably in the stead 
His object was to read to me a he | of aids more important. Previously I had 
had written, which he called “ Age | barely seen Montgomery, yet I had been 
Reviewed.” It was full of sparkling ‘‘clever- | in —— correspondence with him, for 
ness,” but was a satire on the leading | he written year after year for the 
reviewers, poets, and authors of the day. | Amule, which contained some of his best 
The half-fledged was about to peck | compositions both in prose and verse. I 
at their plumes. ames the most honoured | was, however, prepared to see a gentleman 
and reverenced in letters, some of whom | of calm, sedate, and impressive exterior. 
were ‘even then almost of the future, were| There was no timidity of manner before 
treated with contumely and scorn; heroes | a London audience, but there was a want 
in a hundred fights were to go down “‘ be- | of depth and originality in his matter, 
fore the grey goose-quill” of the boy | beautiful and graceful as were his senti- 
Goliath! His great prototype, Byron, | ments; while an utter absence of that posi- 
was bitterly lamenting a wicked folly of the | tive and declamatory tone which so often 
kind, but the intellectual giant had stren, stands for the power it simulates, lessened 
for the encounter, which this thoughtless | the appreciation of what he said. These 
youth had not. I listened as he read, and | lectures, received not unfavourably at the 
when he had finished I gave him serious | Royal Institution as the opinions of a poet 
and earnest counsel at once to put his poem | concerning the brethren and mysteries of 
into the fire beside which we were sitting. | the craft, were delivered in several towns, 
My advice was angrily jected. Robert | and afterwards published in a volume, the 
Montgomery publi “The Age Re- | reception of which would by no-means be 
viewed,” and lamented the wanton act of | a fair or favourable criterion of the public 
aggression all the days of his life. Many | 5 of his merits as a poet. 
years before I again saw him; he| In 1835 James Montgomery received one 
had then been ordained, and was a favourite | of the crown pensions—a grant of £150 
preacher — especially fond of preaching | a-year—the donor being Sir Robert Peel. 
charity sermons. e were brought toge- | 
ther in consequence of our mutual interest | 
in the Hospital for the cure of Consumption | 








statesman’s government, for the day after 
the grant was made he ceased to be 
minister—for a time. 


himself ardently and zealously. Montgomery was never married. His 


It was one of the latest acts of the great i 





at Brompton—a charity for which he exerted | 
He was certainly the vainest man I have | 
ever known. To him notoriety was fame ; 
a “few” was never a “fit” audience: he 
would have far preferred a bellow of ap- 
plause from a crowded gallery to a 
suppressed murmur of admiration from 
** the first row in the pit.” 
The portrait I draw of him, however, 
cannot, and ought not to be, all shade. 
Beyond his vanity there was no harm in | 
him; may, his nature was generous and 


love verses have been variously interpreted. 
In a letter written when he was aged, 
somewhat mysteriously alludes to his celi- | 
bacy—*' The secret is within myself, and 
it is on the oy Ay the grave, from which | 
no secret will be betrayed till the day of | 


judgment.” 
the last time I saw Montgome 


was 


in 1851; the venerable man was moving | 
i slowly about from stall to stall, examining, | 
kindly. He was eloquent and impressive | apparently with a dull and listless look, the | 
in the abet 5 and discharged zealously and beauties of manufactured Art by which he 
faithfully manifold duties as a clergy- | was surrounded. His form was shrunk, he | 
man. , The Consumption Hospital is by no | stooped somewhat, his once bright eye 

means the only charity for which he heartily | seemed glazed; he was, indeed, but the 
a? | shadow of his former self; yet I was told 

he had brightened up into his old nature | 

when, just before, he been looking over 
-five 





* Robert had the cure of a church in Glasgow when 
James sited that city, but did not call upon his venerable 
namesake; yet the poet went to hear him preach. On his 
return to Sheffield, James, being questioned on the subject, 
merely sail,“ I cannot be one of his eulogists, and I will 
not say anything to his disparagement.” | 

* It i said, but I know not with what truth, that the 
father of Robert, usually called Gomery, had been a theatrical 


cerwn 


the books in one hundred and si 
languages of parts of the Holy Scripture 





* For the Consumption Hospital alone he preached thirty 
times, at thirty different churches, e over a period 
from January, 1843, to December, 1853, adding thus to its 
funds no leas a sum than £1,194 17s. 4d. 

1 The Rev. Robert Montgomery died in December, 1855, 
leaving a widow and one child. 


t* Re Age Reviewed,” Robert Montgomery. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in the * Noctes,” speaks of the bouk thus :— 
~ I gure the thing a glance—wretched stuff.” 





he | lig 


during his one visit to the Exhibition gomery 


ibelerley 
el Tshe 


; ys: 
‘‘ when young, he had an abundant crop of 
carrotty locks.’’ 


In 1825, when the poet 


pr, ba gle 
have been at the best period of his life, and 
artainly i - 


slightly bald, and a clear eye, 
quently downcast.” 
P Mrs. anes eats ee Se Moni 
uring my editorship, in 1835, an article, 
entitled * Sheffield and its Poets,” in the 
course of which she thus describes Mont- 
ae: 
I 


years 


of his step, the 
smoothness of his fair brow, the mobility 


_ and playfulness of his features when in con- 


versation.” 


She adds, ‘‘ the 
his 


. ° up of 
when he ia warmed by his eoljertie 


— described — in his re caaiy, bat 
‘** His appearance speaks of antiquity, 

not of y; his locks have assumed a 
snowy whiteness, and the lofty and full- 





* One of the artists who ted his portrait, said that 
his eyes were “in reality a t hazel, within a narrow 
circle of clear blue, and so lustrous, that in some lights the 


latter seemed the prevailing tint.” 
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“i 2 See describes 
ontgomery as “‘ in his manners, 
exquisitely neat S his personal appear- 
ance, while his bland conversation rarel 
rose above a calm level.” And Southey, in 

ss = Doctor,” thus — to ag i 
to the Christian poet the greeting of ‘‘ one 
who admires thee as a poet, honours and 

thee as a man, and reaches out in 
spirit, at this moment, a long arm to shake 
hands with thee in cordial good will.” 

The two poets never met ; the want of op- 
portunity being often regretted by both. 

Montgomery had many acquaintances, 
and a few devoted friends. Foremost among 
them was John Holland, whom he more 
than once calls a “ man and true.” 
He was the poet’s loved and loving friend 
from a very —_ and to him (in 
conjunction with Mr. Everett) was assigned 
the duty of compiling the life of the poet. 
The was discharged with sound judg- 
ment and nice discrimination, although 
with deep affection and abundant zeal.* 

In 1854 the time of James Montgomery 
had come; warnings that the hour of his 
removal was near at hand had been mer- 
cifully sent to him some time previously ; 
‘* the labour of composition made him ill,” 

et his faculties were all sound, and though 
eeble, he was not bedridden. The last 
tracings of his pen were in the writing of 
a hymn, printed in Mercer’s collection ; 
this was the appropriate close of a ies 
of composition in which he deli whe pose 
excelled; and a sweet memorial of his piety 
and skill in this way, is the volume of 
Hymns published not long before his death, 
specimens of which occur in every hymn- 
book published during the last fifty years. 
On the last evening of life he was out, and 
returned home ‘‘ apparently as usual,” but 
surprised his aged companion, Miss Gales,t 
by handing her the Bible, and saying, 
‘*Sarah, you must read.” She did so, he 
knelt down and prayed, retired to his room, 
and in the morning it was found that his 
spirit had gone home ; the tabernacle of his 
body was without inhabitant; the soul was 
with the Master whose faithful servant he 
had been, and whose work he had so long 
and so well done. He entered into the joy 
of his Lord on the 30th April, 1854, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. 

ose who knew him loved him, and by 
all he was respected and esteemed. By 
the tenor of his life, as well as ever by his 
writings, he advanced the cause of religion ; 
in example, as well as in precept, he was a 
true Christian gentleman. 

_A fitting monument was pro for 
him at Sheffield, and John made a 
worthy design; the estimated cost, how- 
ever, was beyond the reach even of zealous 
friends, and after some time fruitlessly 
spent, the same artist made a new design, 
comprising a life-size statue of the poet in 
bronze, upon a nite pedestal, contain- 
ing a prolix inscription. This monument, 
poet over Montgomery’s grave in the 

heffield Cemetery, was inaugurated by a 
public demonstration—rarely equalled for 
the number and respectability of those who 
took part in it, except at funeral of 
the great and good man whose name and 
virtues are so deservedly commemorated. 
aan Holland, the author of numerous works in prose 


was for many years editor of the She 
and vigorous age, 
and is at present the 


er of the Sheffield 
Lit and Philosophie Institution. 

1 This lady was the younest and last survivor of three 
OS Fe oo Recne office, as and 
pu Si ister ne . 
was introduced on etre arrival in Shemeld. oe 
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Mercury. He still lives in a 


g| that had met “ barbarian” 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION AT | 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Whew the summer palace of the Emperor of 
China at Pekin was destroyed by the combined 


Y | armies of England and France, it was felt that 


a useful lesson had been read to a government 
iation and 
trustfulness, by “ civilised” treachery and mur- 
der; but it was also felt that a royal museum 
had been destroyed in the confiscation of this 
favourite residence, leaving a void that could 
never be similarly refilled. 

All that Oriental luxury and wealth could do 
to make a terrestrial Paradise appears to have 
been done for this favoured retreat. It was a 
veritable palace of Aladdin. Its walls were 

elled with ivory,and covered with silks of 
bulous price; crystal chandeliers hung from its 
ceilings ; its furniture was of the costliest kind, 
rendered still more precious by the most skilled 
labour of the artisan; its “bijouterie” and 
general “garniture” comprised the most an- 
cient, rare, and valuable, as well as the most 
costly works of their class. The Art-history of 
China for a thousand years was enshrined in 
these walls. 

The owner of the present collection—-Captain 
de Negroni—was posted with his regiment in 
this are’ en it was sacked and burned. 
He sec 
collection, and, having ample means, pure 
others from the soldiery. The result has been 
the formation of a collection of an enormous 
money value, and the highest excellence. 

It is, however, necessary to think over the 
material of many of these works, and the diffi- 
culty of their manufacture, before they can be 
entirely a Differing in taste so much 
from ourselves, the jade ornaments are cut into 
figures and fashions which give little pleasure 
to European eyes. The material is so extremely 
hard, that no important work, with the utmost 
diligence, can be finished in less than twenty 
years. The finest work of this kind known is 
the jewel-stand used by the Empress of China, 
now the principal feature of this collection: it 
much s that in the Mineralogical Museum 
at Paris, valued at 72,000 francs. 

The jewellery is not restricted to Chinese works, 
but comprises some of the finest European pro- 
ductions presented at various times to the em- 

rs of China. They are rivalled by the 
jewel-case of the Chinese empress, a work of the 
most beautiful design, encrusted with precious 
stones; and by the hand-glass used at her toilet. 

The collection of porcelain, though small, is 
characterised the same qualifications. All 
the works exhibited are chef d’euvres. Here we 
see the imperial yellow porcelain, the rare old 

y cracklin, the secret of making which has 
aed lost for many centuries ; and the still rarer 
cracklin of dark, ruby colour, the enamel said to 
be composed of pulverised gems. The vase of this 
rare ware here exhibited is thought to have been | 
manufactured some two hundred years before | 
Christ. There is little doubt that we look upon | 
works of profound antiquity in this collection, | 
which have pen nly Leaaty my and religiously 
preserved as ro eirlooms for many ages. 

Lovers of > ious stones will be abundantly 
gratified by the sight of the largest sapphire in 
the world: it weighs 742 carats, and is “ esti- 
mated” to be £160,000. 

The imperial dresses tell their own tale in the 
rich character of their fabrigue, and, sepeeate 

ue 


style of their needlework but mS 
t esca us, 
posed ontinely of strighel Sar, 
foxes, is 


many exquisite objects, now in this | J 


PICTURE SALES. 





pl ielding, 

e of t fen 258 gs. (E. White); ‘ Black 

rapes and Spanish Chesnuts,’ W. Hunt, 96 gs. 
{R. P. Smith); ‘The Stepping-Stones,’ J. H 

ole, 115 gs. (Fores); ‘Home,’ J. H. Mole, 
148 gs. (Fores); ‘ Lake Como,’ T. M. Richard- 
son, 90 gs. (R. P. Smith); ‘Snowdon,’ E. Duncan, 
102 (Cox); ‘The Well in the Desert,’ F. 
Goodall, R.A., 116 gs. (Fitzpatrick); ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with sheep, and children carrying water, 
B. Foster, 135 gs. (Flatow) ; ‘Canterbury Mea- 
dows,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 128 ga. ( — : 
‘The Tempest,’ E. Duncan, 160 gs. (E. ith) ; 
Haghe, Blogs, (Hartingstall); ‘ Hayheld 

e, 81 ae near 

Batley.” B. ty 145 gs. (Moore ileidelberg. 
D. Roberts, R.A., 77 gs. (E. Smith) ; ‘The Dun- 
mow Flitch,’ J. Gilbert, ; 
* View on the Rhine,’ 8. Prout, 78 a. (Fitzpa- 
trick); ‘The Andrew Dandolo lea 
Church of St. a a drawing by 
Louis Haghe, and one of the most important of 
his works, exhibited in 1863, 465 gs. Veesting- 
stall); ‘Farm in Brittany,’ F. G 
R.A., 96 gs. (E. Smith); ‘The Gleaners,’ and 
‘The Young Nurse,’ a pair by B. Foster, 146 gs. 
(Moore) ; ‘ Christmas in the Olden Time,’ one 
of the series, by J. Gilbert, illustrative of the 
ballad of “The Old 7 Gentleman,” and 
exhibited last year at Mr. Agnew’s in 
Waterloo Place, 280 gs. (Hartin 3.8 - 
venuto Cellini and Charles I. at Fon leau,’ 





| another of Mr. Haghe’s most 


drawings, 320 gs. ( ; ‘Early Morn- 
i ts. Willis, exhibited i; 1863, 146 ge. 


(E White) ; “Plums, Apples, and Sprig of Sloes,’ 
W Went ia gs. a ite); ‘ pe and 
Cattle,’ with a cattle to water, B. 





in some instances mi 

the mantle com 

taken only from the throats of white 
valued at £2,000, and it is calculated that about 
four hundred of these animals must have been 
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conceal his vexation at the annoyances to 
which He had been subjected. | 

I would not, however, seem to a 
slur upon the of the lesser, while 


laudin the greater, 
- SF thousands 


nic 


a kindly man, a 
fervent Christian—to whose rare 
some of our best 


ty 


i 
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Gomery, in resuming 
did no more than he was entitled to do. 
It was in 1825 or 1826 that Robert a 
brough' ed 
as f now say from whom. 
to an ing with me a somewhat | 
and “ H ” young | 
man, tall, and = ond gentlemanly, | 
though exacting in manners. | 
His object was to read to me « poom ho 
had written, which he called “‘ Age | 
Reviewed.” It was full of sparkling “‘clever- | 
ness,” but was a satire on the leading 
reviewers, poets, and authors of the day. 
The half-fledged was about to peck 
at their plumes. Names the most honoured | 
and seemed in letters, some of whom 
were even then almost of the future, were 
treated with contumely and scorn ; heroes 
in a hundred fights were to go down “‘ be- 
fore the grey goose-quill” of the boy 
Goliath! His great prototype. Byron, 
was bitterly lamenting a wicked folly of the 
Kind, but the intellectual giant had stren 
for the encounter, which this thoughtless 
youth had not. I listened as he read, and 
when he had finished I gave him serious 
and earnest counsel at once to put his poem 
into = fire beside which we were —. 
My advice was angrily rejected. rt 
Montgomery published “The Age Re- 
viewed,”} and lamented the wanton act of | 
aggression all the days of his life. Many | 
years passed before I again saw him ; he | 
1ad then been ordained, and was a favourite 
preacher — especially fond of preaching | 
charity sermons. We were brought toge- | 
thér in consequence of our mutual interest | 
in the Hospital for the cure of Consumption | 
at Brompton—a charity for which he exerted | 
himself ardently and zealously. 

He was certainly the vainest man I have | 
ever known. To him notoriety was fame ; 
a “few” was never a “fit” audience: he 
would have far preferred a bellow of ap- 
plause from a crowded gallery to a half 
suppressed murmur of admiration from 
** the first row in the pit.” 

Thé portrait I draw of him, however, 
cannot, and ought not to be, all shade. 
Beyond his vanity there was no harm in 
him; nay, his nature was generous and 
kindly. He was eloquent and impressive 
in the pulpit ; and discharged zealously and 
faithfully his manifold duties as a clergy- | 
man. The Consumption Hospital is by no | 
means the only charity for which he heartily 








* Kobert had the cure of a church in Glasgow when 
James visited that city, but did not call upon his venerable 
namesake ; yet the poet went to hear him preach. On his 
return to Sheffield, James, being questioned on the subject, 
merely said,“ T cannot be one of his eulogists, and I will 
not say anything to his disparagement.” 

1 dt» said, but I know not with what truth, that the 
father of Robert, usually called Gomery, had been a theatrical 
chewn 

+ “The Age Reviewed.” Robert Montgomery, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in the * Noctes,” speaks of the book thus ;— 
“ 1 gewe the thing a glance—wretched stuff.” 


| matter was of course 
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worked.* In all the minor relations of life 
—as husband, father, and friend—he was 
exem 6 

OF he atin ee 
w m myself to 
te ove thirty-six edits 
Omni of the 


count af Macaulay; and 


comparatively young,t he had a positi 


| and achieved a triumph for which thousands 


labour in vain. 
It was, as I have said, in 1830 when he 


visited London to deliver, at the Royal 
it | Institution, a series of lectures on poetry, 
that we became personally acquainted with 


ery. As a lecturer he 
ibed as successful; his 
posed, Lacked the power, ths 
su ’ power, 
conviction, in a word, that 
rarely fail to impress an audience, and 
which often stand serviceably in the stead 
of aids more important. Previously I had 
barely seen Montgomery, yet I had been 
in pe gem correspondence with him, for 
he written year after year for the 
Amule, which contained some of his best 
compositions both in prose and verse. I 
was, however, p to see a gentleman 
of calm, sedate, and impressive exterior. 

There was no timidity of manner before 
a London audience, but there was a want 
of depth and originality in his matter, 
beautiful and graceful as were his senti- 
ments; while an utter absence of that posi- 
tive and declamatory tone which so often 
stands for the power it simulates, lessened 
the appreciation of what he said. These 
lectures, received not unfavourably at the 
Royal Institution as the opinions of a poet 
concerning the brethren and mysteries of 
the craft, were delivered in several towns, 
and afterwards published in a volume, the 
reception of which would by no-means be 
a fair or favourable criterion of the public 
appreciation of his merits as a poet. 

n 1835 James Montgomery received one 
of the crown pensions—a grant of £150 
a-year—the donor being Sir Robert Peel. 
It was one of the latest acts of the great 
statesman’s government, for the day after 
the grant was made he ceased to be 
minister—for a time. 


James Mon 


love verses have been variously interpreted. 

In a letter written when he was , he 

somewhat mysteriously alludes to his celi- 

bacy—‘‘ The secret is within myself, and 

it is on the My dy the grave, from which 

no secret will be betrayed till the day of 
ent.” 


jud 
e last time I saw Montgomery was 


during his one visit to the Exhibition | 8% 
in 1851; the venerable man was moving | 
slowly about from stall to stall, examining, | 
apparently with a dull and listless look, the | 


beauties of manufactured Art by which he 
was surrounded. His form was shrunk, he 
stooped somewhat, his once bright eye 
seemed glazed; he was, indeed, but the 
shadow of his former self; yet I was told 
he had brightened up into his old nature 
when, just before, he been looking over 
the books in one hundred and six 





* For the Consumption Hospital alone he preached thirty 
times, at thirty different churches, extending over a period 
from January, 1843, to December, 1853, adding thus to its 
funds no less a sum than £1,104 17s. 4d. 


| The Rev. Robert Montgomery died in December, 1855, | circle of clear blue, and so lustrous, that in some lights 


leaving a widow and one child. 





out an 
Montgomery was never married. His | Below the a cise; his complexion is 
| light, with a Roman nose, 


-five | ; 
languages of parts of the Holy Scripture | “‘ His appearance speaks 


hair ;” says, 

‘‘when young, he had an abundant crop of 

carrotty locks.’’ 

in 1636, ween, the yon nae aes © 

have been at the best period of his life, and 
inly in the zenith of his fame, he was 


we se fo aeanhe ne eee 

on says, “‘in his manners 
the sutherland that mildness, simpli- 
city, and kindness of heart so conspicuous 
in his writings. His flow of conversation 


is copious, , and perfectly free from 
affectation ; his eagunel polished, but with- 


approach to o 0.076. am 
oer Geode! and icate, rather 
high forehead, 
ightly bald, and a clear eye, not unfre- 


| quently downceast.” 


d 


Mrs. Hofland wrote for the New Monthly 
uring my editorship, in 1835, an article, 
entitled ** Sheffield and its Poets,” in the 
course of which she thus describes Mont- 


his e 

absolutely electrical. : 

oie eau Tk 
oo Se ig gyre ts year: 

not of y; his locks have assumed 

snowy whiteness, and the lofty and full- 





* One of the artists who 


ted his portrait, said that 
his eyes were “in reality a bri within 


it hazel, a — 
latter seemed the prevailing tint.” 
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arched coronal region exhibits what a 
brother poet has well termed the ‘ clear, 
bald polish of the honoured head.’” 

Searle, in his life of Elliott, describes 
Montgomery as “‘ polished in his manners, 
exquisitely neat in his personal appear- 
ance, while his bland conversation rarely 
rose above a calm level.”” And Sou ,in 
‘“‘The Doctor,” thus refers to him, ing 
to the Christian poet the greeting of ‘‘ one 
who admires thee as a poet, honours and 

ts thee as a man, and es out in 
spirit, at this moment, a long arm to shake 
hands with thee in cordial good will.” 
The two poets never met; the want of op- 
portunity being often regretted by both. 

Montgomery had many acquaintances, 
and a few devoted friends. Foremost among 
them was John Holland, whom he more 
than once calls a ‘‘ good man and true.” 
He was the poet’s loved and paren, fry 
from a very a and to him (in 
conjunction with Mr. oe was assigned 
the duty of compiling the life of the poet. 
The was discharged with sound judg- 
ment and nice discrimination, although 
with deep affection and abundant zeal.* 

In 1854 the time of James Montgomery 
had come; warnings that the hour of his 
removal was near at hand had been mer- 
cifully sent to him some time previously ; 
‘* the labour of composition made him ill,” 

et his faculties were all sound, and though 
eeble, he was not bedridden. The last 
tracings of his pen were in the writing of 
a hymn, printed in Mercer’s collection ; 
this was the appropriate close of a ies 
of composition in which he deli hted and 
excelled ; and a sweet memorial of his piety 
and skill in this way, is the volume of 
Hymns published not long before his death, 
specimens of which occur in hymn- 
book published during the last fifty years. 
On the last evening of life he was out, and 
returned home ‘apparently as usual,” but 
surprised his aged companion, Miss Gales,t 
by handing her the Bible, and saying, 
- , you must read.” She did so, he 
knelt down and prayed, retired to his room, 
and in the morning it was found that his 
spirit had gone home ; the tabernacle of his 
— was without inhabitant; the soul was 
with the Master whose faithful servant he 
had been, and whose work he had so long 
and so well done. He entered into the joy 
of his Lord on the 30th April, 1854, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. 

ose who knew him loved him, and by 
all he was ted and esteemed. By 
the tenor of his life, as well as ever by his 
writings, he advanced the cause of religion ; 
in example, as well as in precept, he was a 
true Christian gentleman. 

_A fitting monument was for 
him at Sheffield, and John made a 
worthy design; the estimated cost, how- 
ever, was beyond the reach even of zealous 
friends, and after some time fruitlessly 
spent, the same artist made a new design, 
comprising a life-size statue of the poet in 
bronze, upon a granite pedestal, contain- 
ing @ prolix inscription. This monument, 
Eons over Montgomery’s grave in the 

heffield Cemetery, was inaugurated by a 
public demonstration—rarely equalled for 
the number and respectability of those who 
took part in it, except at the funeral of 
the great and good man whose name and 
virtues are so deservedly commemorated. 


* Mr. Holland, the author of numerous works in prose 


ro 








and verse, was for many years editor of the — 
Mercury. He still lives in a green and i poy age, 
and is at pr the h manager of the Sheffield 
ay 4 Philosophic Institution. 


lady was the youn est and last survivor of three 
sisters of Mr. Gales, into whose office, as and 
publisher of the Sheffield 
was introduced on 


Register newspaper, Montgomery 


is first arrival in Sheffield. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


treachery and mur- 
der; but it was also felt that a royal museum 
had been destroyed in the confiscation of this 
favourite residence, leaving a void that could 
never be similarly refilled. 

All that Oriental luxury and wealth could do 
to make a terrestrial Paradise appears to have 
been done for this favoured retreat.. It was a 
veritable palace of Aladdin. Its walls were 
Sr mn with ivory, and covered with silks of 

bulous price; chandeliers hung from its 
ceilings ; its furniture was of the costliest kind, 
rendered still more precious by the most skilled 
labour of the artisan; its “bijouterie” and 
general “garniture” comprised the most an- 
cient, rare, and valuable, as well as the most 
costly works of their class. The Art-hi of 
China for a thousand years was enshrined in 
these walls. 

The owner of the present collection—-Captain 
de Negroni—was with hi iment in 
this ramen iowa en it was sacked and burned. 
He sec many exquisite objects, now in this 
collection, and, having ample means, purchased 
others from the soldiery. The result has been 
the formation of a collection of an enormous 
money value, and the highest excellence. 

It is, however, necessary to think over the 
material of many of these works, and the diffi- 
culty of their manufacture, before they can be 
entirely appreciated. Differing in taste so much 
from pens the jade ornaments are cut into 
figures and fashions which give little pleasure 
to European eyes. The material is so extremely 
hard, that no important work, with the utmost 


diligence, can be finished in less than twenty | sca 


years. The finest work of this kind known is 
the jewel-stand used by the Em of China, 
now the principal feature of this collection: it 
much surpasses that in the Mineralogical Museum 
at Paris, valued at 72,000 francs. 

The jewellery is not restricted to Chinese works, 
but comprises some of the finest European pro- 
ductions presented at various times to the em- 
perors of China. They are rivalled by the 
jewel-case of the Chinese empress, a work of the 
most beautiful design, encrusted with ious 
stones; and by the hand-glass used at her toilet. 

The collection of porcelain, though small, is 
characterised by the same qualifications. All 
the works exhibited are chef d’auvres. Here we 
see the imperial yellow porcelain, the rare old 

y cracklin, the secret of making which has 
on lost for many centuries ; and the still rarer 
cracklin of dark, ruby colour, the enamel said to 
be composed of pulverised gems. The vase of this 
rare ware here exhibited is thought to have been | 
manufactured some two hundred years before 
Christ. There is little doubt that we look upon 
works of profound antiquity in this collection, 
which have been oy! treasured and religiously 
preserved as royal heirlooms for many ages. 

Lovers of ious stones will be abundantly 
gratified by the sight of the largest sapphire in 
the world: it weighs 742 carats, and is “ esti- 
mated ”’ to be w £160,000. 

The imperial dresses tell their own tale in the 
rich character of their fabrigue, elaborate 
style of their needlework ; but 
in some instances might escape d ion Thus, 
the mantle paraectoons entirely of strips: of fur, 
taken only from the throats of white foxes, is 
valued at £2,000, and it is calculated that about 
four hundred of these animals must have been 
















value | ing 





rapes 
&. P. Smith) ; ‘ 
ole, 115 gs. (Fores); ‘ 
148 gs. ex 4 * Lake Como,’ T. M. Ri - 
son, 90 gs. (R. P. Smith); ‘Snowdon,’ E. Duncan, 
102 gs. (Cox); ‘The Well in the Desert,’ F. 
Goodall, R.A., 116 gs. (Fitzpatrick); ‘ Land- 
,’ with sheep, and children carrying water, 
B. Foster, 135 Fo (Flatow) ; ‘ Canter’ Mea- 
dows,’ T. 8. 


r, A.R.A., 128 gs. 
‘The my i 


Duncan, 160 gs. 
‘A Marriage in the Cathedral of 
Haghe, 81 


= ea 

, (Hartingstall) ; eet 

B. ‘ Moore); ‘Heidelberg,’ 
Batley,’ B ee Bak) berg. 


D. Roberts, R.A., 77 
mow Flitch,’ J. Gil 105 gs. (E. Smith) ; 
(Fitzpa- 


* View on the Rhine,’ 8. Prout, 78 


trick) ; ‘The Andrew Dandolo lea the 
Church of St. k,’ a ficent drawing by 
Louis Haghe, and one of the most important of 


stall); ‘Farm in Brittany,’ F. G 
Ba fo eee, te en 

. 0 urse,’ a pair ' gs. 
(Moore) : * Christmas in the Olden Time,’ one 
of the series, by J. Gilbert, illustrative of the 
ballad of “The Old English Gentleman,” and 


his works, exhibited in 1863, 455 gs. “Gel 


| exhibited last year at Mr. Agnew's in 
Waterloo Place, 280 gs. (Hartin ; * Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Charles I. at Fon bleau,’ 


another of Mr. Haghe’s most 
er vi ae 


‘Early Morn- 


x. 1863, 10 KEN. 
White) ; ‘ Plums, Apples, se Sloes,’ 
é Tent 196 gs. ite); ‘ pe and 


Cattle,’ with a el dri cattle to water, B. 
ee Ne oore); ‘ Grange, Borrow- 
coeds of the whole sale + amounted ae £8,763 Lbs. 

A considerable number of the pictures belong- 
of an exhibition held during 


ter months at 53, Pall Mall, was 
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T. Brooks, 110 gs. (Parsons); ‘ Moel 
aie the Vale of Festiniog,’ T. Creswick, 
R.A., 160 gs. sere ‘The Tower, ay, the 
Tower!’ Mrs. E. M. Ward, the picture engraved 
in the Art-Journal last year with the notice of 
this lady’s works, 200 gs. (Barlow) ; ‘The Old 
Bridge and Castle of Dietz on the Lahn, and 
‘The Castle of Chillon,’ a pair by G. C. Stanfield, 
160 gs. (D. B. McEwen) ; ‘A Lady at wy 
T. Brooks, 92 gs. (Bourne); ‘Fun,’ A Burr, 
245 gs. (Bailey); ‘Caught!’ E. Nicoll, R.S.A., 
360 ge. Said ; ‘Happy Moments of Child- 
hood,’ E. J. Cobbett, tt gs. (Barlow); ‘The 
Water Lilies,’ F. Goodall, R.A., a kind of small 
replicaof Mr. Goodall’ s ‘Ha Daysof Charles I.,’ 
160 gs. (Barlow); ‘I pe and Cattle,’ 
Auguste Bonheur, 140 gs. (Barlow); ‘ Fruit, 
G. Lance, 115 gs. (Marshall); ‘The Rose of 
England,’ H. Schlessinger, 95 gs. (Barlow) ; 
‘The Token of Flight to Robert the Bruce, 
W. J, Grant, 170 gs. (Gilbert) ; ‘The Execution 
of Montrose,’ the finished study for the large 
picture by E. M. Ward, R.A., in the ion 
of Mr. James Bagnall, 376 gs. (Parsons) ; ‘ Land- 
scape and Sheep,’ E. Ver khoven, 190 gs. 
(Miller) ; “The Queen's Highway in the Sixteenth 
Century,’ J. Hayllar, 240 gs. (Marshall) ; ‘ Land- 
deape, Cattle, and Sheep,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 
236 ga. (Moore); ‘The Love Story,’ A. Johnston, 
110 gs. (Barlow); ‘Make up % Mind!’ R. 











Redgrave, R.A., 95 gs. (Bourne); ‘ The Croquet 
Party,’ G. E. Hicks, 240 gs. (Parsons); ‘ The 
Spring Blossom,’ C. Baxter, 140 gs. (Moore); 
‘San Pietro in Castello, Venice,’ E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., 116 gs. (Shaw); ‘Cornfield,’ with figures, 
W. Linnell, 140 gs. (Parsons); ‘Entrance to a 
Cathedral,’ with figures, Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., 
160 gs. (Barlow); ‘The Ballad-Singer,’ D. Mac- 
lise, R.A., 280 gs. (Mr. D. Maclise) ; ‘A Girl 
with Ferns,’ W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., 335 gs. 
(Marshall); ‘A Lady,’ holding a fan, C. Baxter, 
1656 gs. (Gibbon) ; ‘Something it is which thou 
hast lost,’ &c., a subject from Tennyson, P. H. 
Calderon, A.R.A., 320 gs. (Marshall). The 
amount realised by the sale—177 pictures were 
inelyded in it—somewhat exceeded £10,000. 

On the 24th of March, Messrs. Christie and Co. 
sold about one hundred water-colour drawings, 
mostly of a very fine character, the property of 
Sir Hugh H. Campbell and other collectors. It 
will be seen from the prices appended to the 
following —— wee that works of this kind are 
in great demand,—in fact, they seem to be just 
now more in request than oil-pictures, and to 
realise, comparatively, larger sums :—‘ A Scene 
from Macbeth, G. Cattermole, 185 gs. (Wallis) ; 
‘The Forum at Rome,’ 8. Prout, 150 gs. (Ag- 
new); ‘The Temple of Peace, Rome,’ 8S. Prout, 
135, gs. (Vokins); ‘Exeter, from the River,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., engraved in the Eng- 
land and Wales series, 490 gs. (W. Cox); 
*Gipsies,” and ‘ Sunset,’ D. Cox, 95 gs. (Green- 
wood); ‘A Cloudy Day,’ D. Cox, 315 gs. 
(Clark); ‘ Fisher-boys,’ 1D. Cox, 120 gs. (F. 
Smith); ‘Pond and Rushes,’ D. Cox, 105 ga. 
(Agnew); ‘ Landscape, with Timber Waggon,’ 
1D). Cox, 206 gs. (W. Cox) ; ‘ Missing the Flocks,’ 
D. Cox, 195 gs. (Mills); ‘ Collecting the Flocks,’ 
D. Cox, 265 gs. (Mills) ; ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ D. Cox, 
380 gs. (F. Smith); ‘ Borrowdale, Cumberland,’ 
T. M. Richardson, 198 gs. (Wigram) ; ‘A Soup- 
Kitchen in the Olden Time,’ L. Haghe, 80 gs. 
(Astley); ‘The Leaning Towers of Bologna,” 
and ‘The T emple of Peace, Rome,’ 8. Prout, the 
latter drawing a different view of the temple 
from one previously mentioned, 126 gs. (Wallis) ; 
* Landscape, with Cattle,’ and ‘Coast Scene, with 
Fishing- Boats,’ Copley Fielding, 100 gs. (Vokins); 
‘ Coast-Scene, unloading Fishing-Boats,’ ‘ Land- 
seape, with Sheep,’ both by D. Cox,.115 gs. 
(Shalders); ‘Glen Lochy, Loch Tay,’ Copley 
Fielding, 240 gs. (Agnew); ‘View in Hamp 
shire,’ Birket Foster, 84 gs. (E. White); ‘The 
Kay of Naples,’ Copley Fielding, 71 gs. (Grundy); 
: Metz,’ 8. Prout, 107 gs. (Crofts). The amount 
realised by this day's sale somewhat exceeded 
£5,500. 
rn, was continued on the following day, when 

essrs. Christie's great room was crowded to 
excess by collectors and amateurs, chiefly from 
the fact that a considerable number of oil- 
Pectures and water-colour drawings by Turner, 
which had never previously been exhibited in 
public, were to be pwn | of. Before these 
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were submitted for competition, several other 
ictures were offered, among which were—‘ The 
Sumey to Emmaus,’ the figures by J. Sant, 
A.R.A., the landscape—a view of Jerusalem, the 
Mount of Olives, &c.—by D. Roberts, R.A., 
420 gs. (Simpson); ‘Jezebel and Ahab,’ F. 
Leighton, A.R.A., 160 f (Pocock) ; ‘A Hay- 
field,’ D. Cox, 112 Re. (Flatow) ; ‘ Wind, Rain, 
and Sunshine,’ D. Cox, 251 gs. (Flatow); ‘B 
Meadow, Bettws-y-Coed,’ D. Cox, 1065 gs. ‘ 
Cox) ; ‘ The Greek Slave,’ J. E. Millais, R.A., 197 
ga. Lisnea) ‘Lady with a Locket,’ C. Baxter, 
140 gs. (Marshall) ; ‘ The Origin of the Pprwew | 
Machine,’ A. Elmore, R.A., the finished sk 
for the larger picture, 145 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘The 
Bashful Swain,’ J. C. Horsley, R.A., 550 gs. (N. 
Gibbs). The paintings by Turner were—‘ Itahan 
Landscape,’ with bridges and figures in the fore- 
ground, engraved in the Liber Studiorum, 450 gs. ; 
the companion picture, ‘ Italian Landscape,’ with 
a woman playing on a tambourine, also engraved 
in the same work, 480 gs. ; ‘The Beacon on the 
Rock,’ 315 gs.; ‘ View of Margate Pier,’ 210 gs. : 
these four were purchased by Messrs. Agnew ; 
‘Morning after the Wreck,’ 150 gs. (Sharpe) ; 
‘ Kingsgate Bay, near Margate,’ emigrants land- 
ing, 160 gs. E. F. White); ‘The Wreckers,’ 
and ‘ Squally Weather,’ a pair of studies, 120 gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘Sunset,’ a study for the celebrated 
picture of ‘The Old Teméraire,’ 125 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘ View of Margate,’ hazy morning, 130 gs. (Brick- 
nell); ‘View of Margate,’ evening, 155 gs. 
(Agnew). The water-colour drawings by the 
same painter were—‘ A Town in the Tyrol,’ on 
the bank of a river, boats and figures, 460 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ River-Scene in the Tyrol,’ with a 
castle on a height, figures in the foreground, the 
moon rising, 420 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Lake Scene,’ 
150 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Going to Market,’ scene in 
the Tyrol, 158 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ The Pass of St. 
Bernard,’ 84 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Town on a River 
in Savoy,’ 275 gs. (Agnew) ; another subject of 
a similar kind, 290 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Sunrise,’ and 
‘ Sunset,’ sketches, 100 gs., the former bought 
by Messrs. Vokins, the latter by Messrs. Agnew. 
The Turner works closed with his famous oil- 
icture ‘ Palestrina,’ which, at the sale of the 
ticknell collection in 1863, was bought by 
Mr. H. Bicknell, son of its late owner, for 1,900 
guineas: it now was knocked down to Mr. J. J. 
Miller for 2,100 guineas. 

The collection of oil-pictures formed by the 
late Mr. John Davis, of Cranford Park, Ilford, 
concluded the day’s proceedings at the rooms of 
Messrs. Christie. The principal specimens were— 
‘The Sphinx,’ W. Miiller, one of this artist’s 
grandest Eastern works, 625 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Boar 
Hunters returning,’ at the gate of a monastery, 
J. R. Herbert, R.A., 220 gs. (Marshall) ; ‘ lanl 
scape,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., with fi at a well, 
by F. Goodall, R.A., 100 gs. Teetet these 
three paintings were formerly in the gallery of 
Mr. Meigh ; ‘ Landscape,’ upright, with cattle 
on a road, T. Creswick, R.A., 168 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘On the Maas, near Dordt,’ market people 
waiting for the evening tide, C. Stanfield, R.A., 
2,110 gs. (Ward): this picture was painted for the 
late Sir Robert Peel, who died before it was quite 
completed, when it was purchased by its late 
owner; ‘Over the Sands,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 
painted for Mr. Davis, 545 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ The 
Surprise of the Caravan,’ D. Roberts, R.A., the 
white horse by T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., painted for 
Mr. Davis, 800 (Wallis); ‘Landscape,’ with 
sheep and goats, T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 290 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Dutch Fishing Boats,’ purchased 
direct from the artist in 1852, 290 gs. (Agnew) ; 
* Interior of St. Stephen's, Vienna,’ D. Roberts, 
R.A., painted for Mr. Davis, 1,820 gs. (Ward) ; 
* Milton dictating Samson Agonistes,’ J. C. Hors- 
ley, R.A., 350 gs. (Williamson). Several of these 
pictures were exhibited at Manchester in 1857, 
and at the International Exhibition in 1862. 
The day’s sale realised the large sum of £18,475 ! 
Truly British Art is maintaining its high pecu- 
niary value, but the principle on which pur- 
chases are frequently made is one we are utterly 
at a loss to comprehend, unless it be that of 
ao pow. Papen ill most readily and profitably 

n. 

We have notices of subsequent sales in type, 
but + ag compelled to postpone them till next 
month. 


_—— 





ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Eprmsurcu.—The various designs for 
ish memorial of the Prince Consort ha: os 
been submitted to the Queen, her Majesty is 
stated to have expressed an opinion in favour of 
the equestrian statue, with its accompani 


—on the one side is a representation of 
marriage, and on the other his opening of the 
International Exhibition, 1851. ‘Gn ae t 
panel H.R.H. the Prince is represented in 
midst of his family ; and, on the back, awarding 
rewards of merit. On the second long 
quotations from the Prince’s public speeches 
enrich the surface; and, on centre, a mass 
of classic emblems, indicative of his tastes and 
pursuits. At each of the angles of the first 
stage, or base, groups represent the people of 
pe to the peasant, ap- 
proaching the effigy of the Prince, looking up 
to it with reverence and affection, and leaving 
at its base chaplets and wreaths, in token of 
their gratitude and love. One group is repre- 
sentative of the votive offerings of rank and 
wealth. Another group illustrates honest la- 
bour. The site proposed for the memorial is 
on the level ground of the Queen’s Park.—The 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy have 
again thrown open their gallery in the evening, 
at a reduced charge, for the benefit of the artisan 
classes, who eagerly throng the rooms, to their 
own pleasure and instruction, and, it is also said, 
without the slightest injury to the works ex- 
hibited.—On the 24th of March, the statues of 
Professor John Wilson, the “Christopher North” 
of Blackwood in olden time, and of Ramsay, 
the poet, were unveiled, with much ceremony, 
in the presence of the municipal authorities 
a large assembly of spectators. The statues, 
both of which are by J. 8 R.S8.A., are 
placed one at each end of the Royal Institution. 

Anerpgen.—Mr. A. Brodie, to whom was 
entrusted the task of executing the statue of 
her Majesty, subscribed for by the working 
men of this city, is proceeding rapidly with his 
work. The statue is of colossal size, in marble, 
and represents the Queen standing, and habited 
in ancient Roman costume, one d greens 
a sceptre, and the other holding lig: tly the 
folds of her flowing robe. A suitable central 
site in Aberdeen has been obtained for it. 

Ayr.—Mr. Matthew Noble is engaged upon & 
statue of the late Lord Eglinton for this town. 

Dvunper.—The committee of the School of 
Art in this town, in common with the managers 
of most other similar institutions throughout 
the country, has entered its against the 
action of the Department of Science and Art, 
which, it is alleged, must result in the closing 
the doors of the school. : 

Berast.—The memorial of the Prince Con- 
sort in this town takes the form of a clock- 
tower, for which the authorities have granted a 
site in Queen’s Square. : 

Dvsuiw.—The thirty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal hevkene opened last month : 
it is said the collection is not so large as that of 
last year, and that “ native”’ art, y, 8 
more limited in number of examples usual. 
We hope next month to visit Ireland, and 
shall then be in a position to j and 
for ourselves, and shall, doubtless, find much to 
prove that Irish Art is maintaining the credit 
of the country. ; 

Auton Towsrs.—The noble mansion of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot will, it 1s pro- 
bable, be open in the autumn for a d exhi- 
bition of Art works in aid of the V 
Institute. Contributions are 
the South cane Museum, Mr. Beresford- 
—— the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
lectors. The project 
large number of 
the county and 


equer, and es By well-known col- 


the support of a very 
of distinction, both in 
where. 
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Anpover.—The annual meeting of the An- 
dover School of Art has been held, when it was 
stated that the Government Inspector awarded, 
at the last examination, eighty-seven certificates 
of merit to the pupils in this and the Abbot's 
Ann school, which is united with it. 

Brameouam.—A public meeting has been 
held for the purpose of promoting the erection 
in this town of a memorial of James Watt. No 
decision was come to as to what form the me- 
morial should take, that being left for future 
consideration; but £500, or about that sum, 
was subscribed in the room before the meeting 
se 


ted. 
anLey.—The friends and supporters of the 
School of Art in this important manu i 
town held their annual meeting on the 6th of 
March, the mayor presiding. ‘The report, read 
by the head master, Mr. Powell, alluded to the 
satisfactory result of the teaching, notwith- 
standing the want of sympathetic action evinced 
by the Department of Science and Art. A letter 
from Mr. Beresford-Hope, who was prevented 
by indisposition from attending the meeting, 
was , in which he denounced in the 
strongest language the action of the Depart- 
ment, especially with reference to the recent 
“ minutes ;” and resolutions were passed of a 
similar import, and also of regret that the 
treasurer’s statement of the financial condition 
of the school was so unfavourable. 

Leeps.—A large and influential meeting of 
gentlemen connected with the various schools 
of Art in Yorkshire, was held in this town in 
the month of March. The object of the meet- 
ing was to take into consideration the applica- 
tion of the new minutes of the Department of 
Science to the schools in the county. As we 
have referred to this matter elsewhere, it is only 
necessary to say here, that the ers were 
unanimous in their condemnation of the minutes, 
and that a deputation was appointed to wait 
upon Earl Granville to express their views, 
and if unsuccessful in obtaining redress, that 
measures would then be taken to bring the 
matter prominently before Parliament. 

Mancuester.—A committee of the Manchester 
School of Art has also recently passed resolu- 
tions upon the same subject, and upon other 
matters affecting these schools resulting from 
the conduct of the authorities at South Ken- 
sington. The committee is of opinion that 
unless a different course is pursued to that 
which now obtains, a large number of the pro- 
vincial schools will inevitably languish, and 
ultimately cease to exist. 

Oxrorp.—A meeting was held in this city, 
at the end of March, the Dean of Christ Church 

residing, for the purpose of establishing a 

hooi of Art in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. The chairman re- 
marked in his address, that some years ago an 
attempt was made to induce the University to 
found a Professorship of Art, but it failed for 
lack of sympathy. A School of Art was also 
set on foot by some of the citizens, but this, 
too, fell to the ground. He hoped soon to see 
one which should include in it every rank of 
society, and thus producers and patrons would 
reap an advantage. We have repeatedly urged 
it as a short-sighted view of their educational 
responsibilities, that the heads of houses, both 
in Oxford and Cambridge, have been so in- 
different to the claims of Art as to have no 
Professor. 

Warrinoton.—The exhibition of the stu- 
aang works wrsmomg adhe y School of Art 

ere during the , cl on Tuesday the 
2nd March last 7 Hitherto they have "been. 
usually exhibited about November, on the 
occasion of their examination and the award of 
medals by H.M.’s Inspector ; but under the new 
an code, all works from the — schools of 

kingdom are sent to South Kensington, 
there to be adjudicated upon according to their 
merit. The adoption of this new code has very 
much crippled the action of the executive here; 
but to the energy of Mr. J. ©. Thom the 
master, may be seasthed the thet Gheb Gime wie 
no falling off in the number of works exhibited, 
and their general excellence was quite up to the 
usual high standard of this school. i 
notice above all the rest, were three i 
water-colour drawings of fruit, birds’-nests, 





&c., from nature, of the most promising cha- | 
racter, by William Jenkins; and some of the 
designs indicated much excellence. This school 
has now been in existence eleven years, and its 
py sllpit Hag successful, 

INDSOR.—. hr i discovery of ancient 
paintings has recently been made in the cloister 
of Wolsey Chapel, during some alterations that 
were carried on in the roof. Part of the 
western wall of the chapel is arranged in the 
_— of = neue ane “4 carved i 

e 8 y occupi lass being fill 
yn eth slabs. Mr. Turnb schiuealie the 
Castle, chanced to sound one of these sla! 
when a fragment of the stone fell off, 
showed underneath a portion of a richly- 
coloured painting. On removing three of these 
slabs, portraits of as many knights of the 
Garter were found painted on the wall, with 
strong iron bars in front of each picture. The 
colouring of the pictures is somewhat brilliant, 
but differs in appearance from the usual water- 
colour — jmp ae At present there 
seems to be no clue as to the personages repre- 
sented, nor the date of the work. 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panris.—The sale of the celebrated Pourtales 
collection of works of Art, which extended over 
several weeks, has, as was expected, attracted 
a very amount of interest; purchasers 
from all parts of Europe attended, and the 
various objects offered realised, in most cases, 
their full value, and in many instances more 
than this. Our notice of the sale must be 
limited to the principal pictures, though some 
account of the sculptures might find a 
here. One example, bought for our National 
Gallery, is referred to in another column. Of 
the paintings may be mentioned :—‘ Sea-shore 
at Low Water,’ R. P. Bonington, £260; ‘A 
Young Painter’s Garret Studio,’ Boucher, £280; 
‘ Brigands at a — a Ts ig- 
niet, £96; ‘Yo irls at 1, 
£136; Portraits of Pius VIi. ol Pose | ax 
Capreva,’ David, £712; ‘The Grand Vizier's 
Guard,’ Decamps, £320; ‘St. Cecilia,’ P. Dela- 
roche, £840; ‘Cardinal Richelieu Sick in a 
Barge on the Rhone,’ and ‘The Death of 
Richelieu,’ both by P. Delaroche, were put up 
together, and sold for £3,208 ; ‘A Young Girl,’ 
P. Delaroche, £160; ‘The Temptation of St. 
Anthony,’ P. Delaroche, £408; ‘A Young Girl 
Reclining on a Couch,’ Deshays, £92; ‘The 
Grape-Gatherer,’ Girodet-Triorson, £108 ; ‘In- 
nocence,’ a young girl holding a lamb to her 
bosom, Greuze, £4,008, t, it- has been 
stated, by the Marquis of Hertford, whose gal- 
lery already contains some fine imens of 
the master; ‘Head of a Young Girl,’ Greuze, 
£208; ‘The Seraglio,, Haman, £104; ‘ Raf- 
faelle and the Fornarina,’ Ingres, £380; ‘ Re- 
turn from Fishing,’ Isabey, £120; ‘ Girls 
Bathing,’ Lancret, £292; ‘ The Park of St. 
Cloud,” Francois, the fi yee omer 
£500; ‘Fisherman and Young Girl of Ischia, 
Robert, £164; ‘ Shepherd tendin, and 
Goats,’ Rosa Bonheur, £360 ; ‘A Young Mother 
with Her Children,’ Ary Scheffer, £260; ‘The 
Meeting of Tamar and Judah,’ H. Vernet, 
£408; ‘A Young Roman Woman,’ H. Vi 
£160; ‘Helen and Paris Reconciled by Venus,’ 
Prudhon, £196; ‘The Marriage of the Vi " 
Philip de Champagne, formerly the altar- 
of the chapel of the Palais Royal, £1,740 ; ‘The 
Flight into ’ by the same painter, £136 ; 
‘ Portrait of Daughter of ip de Cham- 
peane,’ habited as a nun of the: Convent of the 

50; *Gaené adding YS ee 





i 


£1,164; ‘Salomé 
Ba: ’ Albert Durer, £80; ‘Portrait of a 
Man,’ his left hand resting on his and 


147 
and with a white Ru £440; 
‘Triumph of the Tacharist’ Murille £2,700 

vre) ; * ps holding ths Tadeat Toons 
the’ Hand. Aturille £600; ‘Orlando 


Fina 


Lady,’ F. Clouet, or 


Philistines with the Jaw-bone of 
lange pen-and-ink drawi 
£1 3 ‘Portrait of a 


Piombo, and former! 

Man of the Medici Famil 
from one of the Spanish royal 
Francia, £860; ‘A 


Troyon the painter, who di 
whom we are ing a 


the person to whom it is 
modern pictures bel 


for ‘Tasso in Prison, 


for the study of ving has 
in the Boole dee Beaue Arts, for the 


lier, of Melbo 
work of which the local pa 
flattering terms. 


nucleus of a National 





Rembrandt, £1,380; ‘Portrait of a Veteran 
Soldier,’ seated at a wri table, Rembrandt, 
£1,080; ‘ Portrait of a N: ’ bareheaded, 





Botanical and 
by the same artist; of Mr. T. Clark’s 


verte,’ a pi v 
this titl ‘when it detorated ‘he’ palace of the 


of Spain—it ts bareheaded 
his rea covered wih cir dead in 
0 


‘Bust Portrait of IV. 


an Ass,’ a 


i 


0 in the gallety of the 
Prince of Canino, £3,720; ‘ Portrait o “d200, 

. 200 ; 
‘The Virgin and Infant,’ Leonardo 


£3,340 ; 


: pe,’ Canta, Ficset ‘g ‘The Virgin, 


£560.— 


recently, and of 


has, it is re- 


to . Alexander 
jun., have been sold, and realised the 


er dante the highest given were 
su 000 ; v 
i ty Delncrbix, 6660 


‘Turkish Women,’ by Decamps, £400; 
‘ Punchinello,’ by Meissonnier, £280.—A class 


others ist ; a” 
portrait of ‘Sir H Barkly,’ his ‘ Cap- 
ture of the Wasste of Rhenin’; dad of a water- 
colour by Mr. Terry, of ey, called 
‘The Bush Track.’ But the interest of 
the exhibition centres in the pi 


pictures 
in England, by Sir C. L. Eastlake, to form the 
% in the country 
and for which the sum of £2,000 was transmitted 


to England by the colonial government. The 
number purcbased is, it ona. fourteen ; 
are, Em 
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THE TURNER, GALLERY. 


THE LAKE OF LUCERNE. ° ; 
Engraved by B. Wallin’; 

THs ing is‘frém a drawing made in 
1845, for Mr. Windus, of Tottenbam, the 


sesessor of @ very extensive collection, of 
Purner’s drawings., Some of these 


sold a few years, since, and among’ them the 
work in uation which, pamed into the 
hands of Mrs. De Putron, well*Rectory, 


Sussex. The pricés paid for/Turner’s water- 

colour pi ‘ate, in general, as ag 

tiondtely large’ as those realised by his 

oil-pictures, a‘fact that shows how highly 
are esteemed. , 

n the first volume, of his ‘Modern 


were ° 


| 


FRENCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES. 
oem Lian the fe ontt. te oy 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION. | 

‘ oe 5 ee eee J 

Tue presefit exhibition, though - wanting’ in 
a” class* of ‘pictures’ which *in “previous » years 
have created sensation, is, in its general quality, 
unusually choice. “The nimber of second-rate 
‘and inferior works is “small, while‘ at’ the’ same 
time the list of masters who take ‘good Tank on 
the continent of Europe is more than’ commonly 
inclusive in its . The exhibition ‘claims to 
be not only French but Flemish, and ‘it ranks 
among ‘its richés works «by: leading artists in 





each of these two'master schodls. A gallery 


| which can’ show pictures by Géréme, Bonheur, 


| Browne; Gleyre, 


binet, Frere, Plassan, and 


| Meissonnier, will find favouramong the numerous 
| admi of Gallican’ Art.’ And the lovers of 


‘ mirers 
Painters,” Mr. Ruskin passes a high and | ¢he Flemish school will show no less anxiety to 


well-merited 


of Lucerne’ forms a After noticing 


those made of the Rivers of France, others | 


of English Lakes, and of the river-scenery 
in certain Scottish localities, he says—‘‘ But 
all these early works ofthe artist have 
been eclipsed by some recent drawings of 
Switzerland. | These latter are not to be 
described by any words, but they must be 
noted here, not only, as presenting. records 
of lake effect on grander scale, and of more 
i inative character, than any other of his 
works, but as combining retfects of the 
surface of mist,with*the surface of water. 
Two or three of the’Lake of Lucerne, seen 
from above, give the nielting of the moun- 
tain promontéries beneath itito the clear 
depth, and above into the clouds; “one of 
Constance shows the vast lake at evening, 
—_ rae oe Nig ey od gaveees 
with low white mist, lyi ron 
league in the twilight Tikes fallon ae of 
moony cloud; one.of Goldau shows the 
Lake of Zug a ing through the chasm of 
a thunder-c undér sunset, its whole sur- 
face one blaze of fire, andthe promontories 
of the hills thrown out against it like 
spectres ; another of Zurich gives the play- 
ing of the green waves of the river among 
white streams of moonlight; two purple 
sunsets on the Lake of Zug are distinguished 
for the gloom obtained without. positive 
colour, the rose and purple tints being in 
sat measure brought. by opposition out of 
rowns; finally, a drawing executed: in 
1845, of the towmof Lucerné fromthe Lake, 
is unique for its expression of water-surface 
—— the elear’green hue of sky at twi- 
ight.” ’ 


This appears to be a view, of the lake, | 
looking south-west from the hill above Brun- | ¥ 


nen, towards Lucerne, far away on the right. 
We must, however, look upon the picture 
rather as suggested by the 


of the scenery.of the locality, than. as a 
truthful 


to phical . view... But» the 
grandeur of the composition, the boldness 
with which the subject is treated, and the 
effect of extreme thrown over the 
whole, are points that cannot fail to impress 
the spectator. So also must ‘the delicacy 
with Which the whole mountain range is 
rendered. Solid as”these vast cleyations 
seom, aang © all .their varied forms in 
successive elevations from the surface of the 
lake, and receding on. the right: into a 
mysterious and, apparently impenetrable 
distance, there. is exquisite, tenderness in 
theit treatment, that softens evety outline 
yet leaves the djstifittive form of each mass 
clear and definable, ' As’ a contrast ta this, 
and assisting ‘most “materially fo produce 
the effect, we ma¥ point out the’ strength of 
colour given to th Various objects in “the 
foreground. rai pie 


eologiam upon the series of | see the 
drawings of which, we believe, this Lake | Robie,’ Verbéeckhoven, and Willems. 


uctions of Gallait, Leys, Portaels, 


It is 
among the» many advan’ ing from 
the AR vat ot these *French exhibitions 
that the knowledge of foreign schools, which 
may have been caught up in a hasty tour or 
acquired from a short-lived exhibition, finds 


Art, therefore, we-feel-indebted to Mr. Gambart 
for the efforts He makes from year to year to 
satisfy the growing desires of lish connois- 


séurs. 

To the French school belongs inently 
the power of exciting curiosity through unex- 
surprise. Second-rate men tread in a 
ten track, and their. boast is that they never 
deviate from self-established consistency. A 
French artist is too versatile to be bound down 
by routine, too creative to be fettered by pre- 
scribed precedent. What he may do next is a 
doubt-even to himself, and a ae eae to his 
admirers and imitators. Among French artists 
whom we expect to dojust what is most unex- 
scted, we must place. in foremost rank Jean 
sérome. Having painted Phryne the courtesan 
and Cesar the emperor, he now comes to ‘ The 
Muezzin ’. (55) on «the minaret, with the cry, 

“ Allah, there is no God but Allah.”’: This su 
ject; is certainly less striking: than somie of the 
themes which ‘have’ already.engaged the pencil 
of M..Géréme, yet on:examination the picture 
will be found to contain 8 of rare excel- 
lence.—Rosa Bonheur is another artist accus- 
tomed to’take one by surprise. It is always a 
matter of. interest to know what she: will do 
next. This year she rises in perihelium to the 
‘Horse Fair,’ the centre of her earlier - orbit. 
‘ Deerin the Forest of Fontainebleau’ (17), will 
henceforth shine as a small particular star in a 
firmament of its own. This isa picture not of 
effect but of finish—a detail which has »been 
carried into the drawing of the animals and’ the 
execution of the smallest accessories.» ‘The 





neral features | light.— 


heather and the fern are touched in with a facile 
et certain hand. The whole work has a charm 
it is difficult to describes The.dew of the 
morning seems to glitter’ on the cool grass,;-and 
the colour of the landscape rejoices in sparkling 
-As we have made-a ‘divergence towards 
> we had better mention in. the same 
breath Lambinet's’ two: unpretending pictures. 
The pestered of this painter are verdant in herb- 
age,’ liquid in water, and: showery in cloudland. 
Constant Troyon, a renowned landscape painter, 
the news of whose death has recently reached 
this country, is represented: by one‘ picture, 
* Field” Work ',(141), in that* large, ‘rough,-and 
low-toned manner which the French prize more 
highly than- the: English.: Daubigny’s‘ Banks 
of the Seine’ (32)s a work in the same style. 
Gleyre, whose name will ever be inscribed in 
the — — iFrench omen if ‘only as the 
nter 0 t mystic song of ‘Evening’ h 
fn the palace of laxbebdns, is‘ here teen 
by a work of ‘dissonant: tone therefrom, ‘ Her- 
cules spinning, at the Feet of Omphale’ (54). 
This is a refined exatuple of clastic and-academic 
Art in its transitiofi into schools romantic. Pass- 
‘ing fromslarge canvases to‘small, our first duty 
‘is to.recite, accustomed eulogies before the three 
matchless and: almost’ priceless gems of Meis- 





sonnier. In the small picture, ‘Soldiers playi 
| at Cards in the Guard Room’ (103), this extint 


opportunity of perennial culture. As students of | broad 


has even surpassed his former self. It is diffi. 
‘cult to’ know whether to admire such a work 
‘most for its composition, its character, its colour, 
or‘its yer ered = iti 
in ‘superlative degree, e in combination 
a is in oS of this 
8 pre-eminence. e Meissonnier scale 
Lunel, et is it worthy of note that the treat- 
ment is 
miniature fi 
of force 
Madame Henrietta Browne puts in an a " 
ance by a work of little pretension, a ‘ ens 
Turkish Girl’ (22). This minor episode from 
the East age hag? tigen se most remote con- 
sanguinity wi e author's touching drama, 
‘ The Sisters of Charity.’ ‘The Turkish Girl’ 
is distinguished by a lustrous harmony of broken 
| colour. — We had almost forgotten Edouard 
| Frere, an artist to whom a ore i 
in hyperbole, once assigned the genius of 
| Raphael. eg paca G7), in a cottage of 
Auvergne, is a fair example of the sympathetic 
| mood of this simple-hearted puberty dry ‘ 
by Gallait, 





The artists of Flanders aré led 
who is in himself a host. His two works; ‘The 
Illusion of Youth’ (50), and ‘The Disenchant- 
ment of Age’ (61), are in his usual manner, 
in execution, and dramatic, not to say 
melodramatic, in expression. ‘The Illusion of 
Youth’ we have long made acquaintance ‘with 
in the form of a lithograph, under the title, 
‘ Art and Liberty.’ The treatment thro ut 
is calculated for the winning of popular applause. 
Conceived for the same stage effects is the con- 
trasted subject, ‘Columbus in Chains,’ under a 
disguised title, ‘The Disenchantment of Age.’ 
| —To the opposite school belongs Leys. This re- 
nowned painter has the honour of being repre- 
sented by the largest picture in the gallery, 
‘ Lancelot Van Ursel, Burgomaster of Antwerp, 
addressing the Armed Guilds in front of the 
Town-Hall’ (90). The style is strictly medieval, 
and the flesh medieval too, being of the quality of 
tanned skin. Yet when the spectator has grown 
» reconciled to these somewhat repellent eccentri- 
| cities, he is able to recognise merits no less 
| exceptional. The expression of the heads is 

wrought with trenchant reality, and the acces- 
| sories, especially the background of the Belgian 
old houses, are painted with objective truth, 
| which carries the eye to the spot itself.—A few 
other works call for a passing word. Dyck- 
| mans, notorious for his ‘ Blind Beggar,’ has 
| two small pictures in which high finish falls 
| into its usual fatality, feebleness. Lies paints 


| two pictures also—a strange compound of styles, 
mediaval and modern—wherein anatomy would 
| come as an uncalled-for impertinence. Koller, 
| in ‘The First Interview of Faust and Mar- 
| guerite’ (73), and e, in * erite in the 
| Chapel of Our Lady of Sorrow’ (76), show, like 
others of their countrymen, the influence of Van 
| Eyck and Memling. It is curious to’ observe 
how the extant schools of the Low Countries 
are divided between Van Eyck, Rubens, and 
Mieris. Portaels belongs to the larger and 
| more showy of the’ manners now’ in vogue, 
| as witness ‘The Syrian Girl’ on figure 
udy and -even crude, in striped ro — 
in colours, yellow, red, orange, and green. 
famed white satin dress of Terburg is now 
claimed by many wearers, such, for example, as 
‘The Convalescent’ (163), by Willems: @ lady 
not too ill to don a robe which might adorn @ 
festival) “Stevens, in “his picture, ‘The Disa 
pointed’ (134), another title’ chosen on th 
rinciple of an anti-climax, also tries to win his 
iploma by emulation of Terburg’s clever trick. 
In conclusion, we must not omit to ‘mention a 
owe yy worthy of Van Huysum, ‘ Flowers 
ruit’ (119), by Robie, remarkable” for those 
qualities of colour, texture, and translucent play 
of light which give to still life animating beauty. 
a cee Sete eee aes 
tion, we have to present an 
of two great schools in Europe, those of France 
and of Flanders.’ Daily do we see the light of 
these kindred styles reflected upon the school 
of our own co . And year by year do we 
hope to find that immediate interchange of 
thought between the great masters of all 
countries which shall make the Art of each 
natign not only national but cosmopolitan. 
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A WEEK AT KILLARNEY.’ | Smart young fellows, all dressed alike, and | and wit, and marvellously help on a journey. 
BY MR. AND MBS. 8. C. HALL. a dressed, Role “commotion” being At and about they trained 





We ask the reader—the reader who, we 
hope, will be the Tourist—to accompany 
us to all-beautiful ee res! > 
ci t, may envy him his wa 
the eel Gap of Dunloe; his pest 
stroll through fair Inisfallen; his ponder- 
ings in sag eos f Mucross; his drive 
through the beautiful island of Ross, and 
the view from its castle—the Castle of the 
O’Donoghue; the shower under the Tore 
cascade; the ascent of Mangerton, or it 
may be the severer toil by which he reaches 
the summit of Carran-tuel, the highest 
mountain in Ireland; and, above all, the 
voyage that takes him through the Upper 
Lake, by the perilous passage of the Old 
Weir Bridge, into Tore Lake, thence into 
the Been 7-009 stopping an hour at sweet 
Glena, and another hour at the Eagle’s Nest, 
listening to echoes that are multiplied a 
thousand fold—now loud as a park of cannon 
—now gentle as a seraph’s hymn— 
o — A wondrous chime 

Of airy voices lock’d in unison— 

Faint, far-off, near, deep, solemn, and sublime.” 

The memory is, to us, like a draught of 

ure water when athirst ; and such it may 
to every Tourist who enjoys a scene 80 
abundant in all that gratifies the senses, 
touches the heart, and stirs the soul. 

We shall suppose ourselves receiving the 
Tourist on the platform of THE STATION at 
Killarney town, and probably at once intro- 
duce him to Mr. Goodman (auspicious name), 
the landlord of rue Rarmuway HorkEt, to be 
located at which he has barely to step, under 
a covered way, across the road. is hotel 
is, we believe, the property of the Railway 
Company, and Mr. Goodman is their man- 
ager. ere is no hotel in the kingdom 
better conducted; it is of modern build, with 
all recent improvements. The dining-room 
and the public sitting-room are large ; there 
are sleeping apartments for some hundred 
and fifty guests, and it is impossible to 
overrate the zeal and attention given to all 
visitors. As much may be said of ‘‘ THE 
Roya. Vicror1a” (most happily situate, on 
a slope above the lower lake, in view of Glena 
and the Purple mountains, Ross Castle, fair 
Inisfallen, and the lesser islands), and no 
doubt due praise may be accorded to THE 
Lake Hore; while the minor hotels, of 
which there are many, are necessarily made 
as comfortable as possible to the traveller. 

The guides are essentials at Killarney, 
and their name is legion. Some are, of 
course, much better than others, but he is 
mistaken who, at Killarney, thinks he 
can do without their aid. They are full 
of knowledge, and, generally, of humour. 
Those who lead at the Railway Hotel are 
the brothers Spillane, well chaveied and 
well mannered young men, always preferred 
by visitors who have known them. The 
eldest, Stephen Spillane, is, in all respects, 
a most desirable ally, and the tourist will 
be fortunate who has him for a companion, 
to show him the wonders, to relate to him 
the legends, and to awaken the marvellous 
echoes that sleep in the Black Valley, the 
old Castle of Ross, and the Eagle’s Nest. 

Almost as essential to pleasure are the 
boatmen and car-drivers ; the former are, 
in nearly all cases, sedate and steady. 
Now-a-days, we hear nothing of that of 
which in former times we heard much—the 
dangers to voyagers on the Lakes from the 
bad habits of the boatmen. At the Railway 
Hotel ‘‘the crew” consists of twenty-four 








* Continued from p. 120. 


Jeremiah Clifford, a somewhat 
but who can dance an Irish jig wi 


the place and the several le 
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our budget : moreover, they are safe, steady, 
and sober drivers. So much can by no 
means be said of all the tribe. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
within the s to which we are confined, 
we can give but a very limited idea of the 
attractions of the Killarney Lakes. We 
shall write enough, however, to convey an 
idea of their ing attractions, for cer- 
tainly the British dominions of the Queen 
have, elsewhere no scenery at once so 


Lower Lake, and tHe Mippiz (or Tore) 
LakzE—are in reality one, being * heey by 
a narrow river, connected by bri , ‘the 
Brickeen ”’ and “ the old Weir.” ey have 
their distinctive characteristics. The Lower 
Lake is studded with islands, nearly all of 
them being clothed withrichevergreens. The 
Upper Lake is remarkable for its wild mag- 
nilice ificence, the mountains completely enclos- 
ing it; while the Middle Lake has a happy 





Killarney are 
man, | mae a Our lot has given us, 
youth in Kerry, who knows every spot about aids, 5 , y all our visits, two excellent 


Jerry and Mickey Sulli- 


ds thereof, | van: it chances that they are now at 
and who can tell a story as well as the most | the Railway Hotel. Th good 

accomplished of raconteurs. The car-drivers ‘“laagends * mer = 
are proverbially pleasant fellows, and— | they can leave their horses. 
reckless. They are, generally, full of fun ‘from each of them many contributions to 
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THE TUNNEL. 


grand and so beautiful. Tho highest au- 
thority gave to them the palm ‘over those 
of Westmoreland. Wordsworth, in a letter 
we had the honour to receive from him, so 
records his opinion, qualifying it, however, 
by stating that ‘the three es of Kil- 
larney considered as one, which they may 
naturally be, lying so close together, are 
ether more important than any one of the 
es of Cumberland or Westmoreland.” 

The three lakes—rue Urrer LAKE, THE 


tor 
] 





IN GLENA BAY. 


mingling of both, not inferior to the one in 
grace and beauty, or to the other in majestic 
grandeur. The lakes are formed and sup- 
plied by numerous minor lakes that exist 
in the surrounding mountains, and there is 
but one channel of exit, the rapid river 
Laune, that runs into Castlemaine Haven, 
in the Bay of Dingle. They are understood 
to be thirty miles in circumference, the 
distance between the two extreme points 
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being eleven miles, the greatest width is 
about two and a miles. They are con- 
sequently not large, and may be seen in & 
day, #0 fe , that is to say, as mere sight is 
concerned. A drive through the most 
sav defile in the country, the Gap of 
Dunloe, 


distant about seven miles from the | always. 


town, leads to an opening in the Upper 
Lake, where boats are taken which row 
through the three lakes; Tourists visiting 
some of the islands on the way ; touching at 
venerable Mucross Abbey ; gazing up at the 
‘mountains; “about” at the rich folinge of 
the aybutus mingled with that of the yew, 
the holly, and other forest trees; listening 
to the echoes that repeat the bugle blast a 
score of times ; hearing some of the legends 
of which every rock, and islet, and point 
contains at least one; driving home, it may 
be, through the beautiful demesne of Ross 
Island, to the Railway Hotel, or landing on 
the shore underneath the windows of the 
Victoria. A day may, and unhappily does 
often, suffice to exhibit the Killarney Lakes; 
but those who are compelled to give them 
no longer time are to be pitied much.* 

The attractions of the Killarney Lakes are 
not to be described in the limited space we 
here allot to them ; yet a faint idea of them 
may be given—sufficient, at least, to induce 
“ further inquiry.” We pass over the com- 
paratively minor matters of which allt 
readers have read something—the round 
towers, the monastic ruins, and the dilapi- 


dated castles—relics of all which are found | 


in close association with the Lakes. 


There 


are no finer remains in Ireland than those | 


of Mucross Abbey; it is only the base of a 
round tower that is to be examined at 


Aghadoe, and for “ould castles" we must | ascend before 


take a few steps out of the district; but 
curigsity will be gratified, if information is 
not obtained, by these additions to the 
charms of the locality. Moreover, there is 
a cave where a volume may be read, which 
dates from a ve 
th 


stones, which 


does peruse. There are many other relics | 
of remote ages to be seen—the cromlech, | 


the Logan stone, 


* Which the slightest touch alone sets moving, 
But all earth » power cannot shake from its base;” 


** paths,” artificial mounds of earth where | 


the fairies hold their revels, and a singular | 


cave far under ground laid out in chambers 
and corridors; singular stones, the uses of 
whjch cannot even be guessed at, but which, 


of course, were perforated by the knees of | 


saints or marked by the feet of giants—in 
short, a very large proportion of antiquities 
peculiar to Ireland 

within a few miles of the hotels. 

It is, however, to the scenery of the Lakes 
that we are specially bound to direct atten- 
tion, and which, even at the risk of “ ring- 
ing the changes,” we repeat, cannot be 


surpassed in Great Britain as a combination | 
of the sublime and the beautiful, of savage | 
grandeur with most delicate loveliness, of | 
rugged mountain and delicious valley, of | 
wood and water in luxurious profusion, of 
all that can delight the eye and thence | 


make its way to the heart. 


Let us take one of the Tours: that which | 


must occupy a whole day—and a full day. 
We drive or ride to the Gap of Dunloe, 
going perhaps a mile out of the way to 
Visit venerable Aghadoe, its round tower, 
its ruined church, and the grave-field, 
whete lie the ashes of twenty generations. 
‘ i we by no means go so far as Tha keray, who writes 
= he who determines to see the whole of the lakes in 
. hes ~ on om for his pains ;” for a full summer day, from 
~ 2 sunset, may show him all the lions; but such 
= @ve little or no enjoyment, a ii 
but @ faint impression of the beauties of the Getret. _— 


“harry” can 


are to be examined | 


f | ing over Garameen 
far off period—the Ogham | . 


@ Irish scholar may and | 





What a view there is from the summit of 
the broken tower! We enter the Gap—a 
narrow road between huge mountains, out 
of which often the eagle issues and soars 
above our path. The small lakes seem of 
black water, for heavy shadows are on them 
To describe the Pass as savage is 
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not enough; it is awful in 
grandeur. We pause awhile 
echoes, and proceed, until we 
terminus, some four miles, 

on the ‘“‘Coom Dhuyv,” the 

the base of Carran Tuel, the loftiest 
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THE OLD WEIR BRIDGE. 


you leave the district; or, if 
difficulties deter you, there will be Man- 
gerton, almost as high and far easier of 
ascent. Another walk of two miles or so 
brings us to the Upper Lake, where, pass- 
ridge, we enter boats, 


well provided with sturdy rowers, and full 
of baskets that give promise of a dinner at 
Glena, with that luxury of luxuries, a 
salmon, just caught, roasted on arbutus 
sticks—a treat of which the Tourist should 
by all means partake. We row somewhat 
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THE DEVIL'S ISLAND. 


rapidly through the Upper Lake; there are 
few objects to detain us, for the arbutus, in 
flower and in fruit, the yew, and gigantic 
ferns, are everywhere on either side as we 
oy along. We look up to the mountains, 
mut we see them to disadvantage, and 
though there are a few wooded islands here, 


we do not stay to visit them. Soon we 
arrive at the “Long Range.” It 18 th» 
river that connects the Upper with Tore antl 
the Lower Lake. ‘‘ Row gently here, an‘ 
ship the oars when under “the Eagle's 
Nest,” a rock clothed almost to its sum- 
mit; we are to hear the best of the 
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Killarney echoes. The guide ashore ; 
presently he sounds his bugle. effect 
18 MAGICAL; the word is too poor for our 

. He will first play a single note; 
it is caught up and repeated loudly, softly, 
again loudly, again softly, the sound twist- 
ing and twirling around the mountain, 
running up from its foot to its summit, 
then rolling above it, and at length dying 


Re 4 


away in the distance, until it is heard as a 
mere whisper, barely audible, far away. 
There is a small cannon on the shore, sm 

but large enough. Suddenly it is fired. In 
an instant every mountain miles around 
seems instinct with angry life, and replies 
in voices of thunder to the insignificant 
sound that has roused them. It is multi- 








plied a thousand fold, and with infinite 
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BIRTHPLACE OF O'CONNELL. 


variety : at first with a terrific growl, then | 
| to be heard a hundred miles away. 


a fearful crash. Both are caught up by the 


surrounding hills, mingling together, now | 


in solemn harmony, now in utter discord- 
ance; awhile those that are nearest become 
silent, awaiting those that are distant—the 
echoes of echoes; then joining together, in 
one mighty sound, louder and louder ; then 
dropping to a gentle lull, as if the winds 
only gave them life; then breaking forth 
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again into a combined roar that would seem 


Good reader, this is no exaggeration. 
Yes; if you had but this one recompense 
for your visit to Killarney, it would suffice. 

Pass on. The old Weir Bridge is before 

ou: keep very quiet; it is safe enough, 
ut it does not seem so. This is one of the 
Killarney lions, shaking his mane in 
strength and power. © waters rush 
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through the passage fiercely; and a shudder, | 
even a shriek, may be pardoned to delicate | 
nerves; but there is no danger. You are 
now in Dinas Pool, and will land at Dinas | 
Island, where the liberality of Mr. Herbert 
has provided a pretty cottage, at which 
fourists may rest and be thankful; and | 
where the aforenamed “salmon roasted on 


arbutus skewers” will soon be ready ; but | 


if you are not very hungry, proceed onward 
yet a little, and crossing Tore Lake, enter 
the Lower Lake, and rest at beautiful 
Glena, in the pretty cottage ‘the Ken- 
mares” have prepared for your reception ; 
and while dinner is dressing, hear a real 
Irish piper—blind of course—play a genuine 
Irish air on veritable Lrish bagpipes. 

You will have done enough for the day ; 


the many islands of Lower Lake 
Examine its wonders, its gigantic trees, and 
the remains of its ancient abbey, and become 
again a vo , landing at Castle, if 


es, and walks, where 
the hand of liberal taste has long been busy, 
must not thus be ‘“‘run over.” Alone, it 
will yield pleasure enough for a day. 

We have thus, we trust, given to our 
readers a glimpse of the enjoyment that 
awaits those who visit all beautiful Kil- 
larney : it is but a glimpse. 

But when the lakes and islands have 
been fully seen, the mountains climbed, 
and all their marvellous beauties duly ex- 
amined and a iated, the Tourist must 
by no means think he has exhausted the 
district. There is, within a drive of thirty 
miles, as wild a sea-coast as any to be 
found in Ireland, not ee that which 
girdles the north, and neighbours the Giant's 
Causeway; or the stupendous mountain 
cliffs in Connemara. bays and har- 
bours of Kerry are second to none in gran- 
deur or in beauty. 

It is a wild drive, indeed, that which 
conducts the Tourist from Killarney to 
Valentia, passing the birthplace of Daniel 
O'Connell (now a ruin) at Cahirciveen, 
ot ont eee 

engariff try. 

But these are topics on which we can 
barely touch; the space we have allotted 
to the subject is expended. 

We trust, however, enough has been 
said—even though we have said so little— 
to induce many who will this visit 
Dublin, to extend their tour to Ki ey. 
High as we may raise expectation, we have 
no dread of disappointment. 

In our Introductory Remarks we detailed 

so fully the inducements to visit Ireland, 
that it cannot now be needful to repeat 
them. THE InreRNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
which opens in Dublin oor ee St ae 
number of the Art-Journal will be in the 
hands of its readers, will, no doubt, induce 
tens of thousands to visit that country ; 
tourist-tickets (as we have ined) will 
issued at a very low rate ; ere can be no 
journey anywhere that will cost so little. 
These tourist-tickets are letters of recom- 
mendation ; but, indeed, a stranger requires 
none. The voyage of less than four hours 
from Holyhead is in summer reall but a 
pleasure trip; and, above all, the 
may see the Irish where they are best seen 
and known, “at home,” and so help to 
cement that bond of ‘ union” upon which 
so much of the happi and prosperity of 
the United Kin depend, and w 
only the enemies of both seek to loosen or 
to break. ‘ 
We trust we shall not be considered pre- 
sumptuous it we refer the Tourist who con- 
templates this delicious tour, to the new 
edition we issue of our book—‘‘ A WEEK 
aT KILLaRNey.” 
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QGRNAMENTAL IRON-WORK. 


—— 


Muxrrestiy a vast change for the better in the 
architectural and decorative aspect of our cities 
and towns has taken place within the last few 
years, and to this happy result the frequent 
{Introduction of beautiful iron-work has contri- 





buted in no measured degree. The progressive | 


improvement of our iron “ industries ” of late is 


surpassed by no other branch of Art-manufac- | 


tures; sand whether as an element of wealth, 
stability, or beauty, this material seems destined 
to -assume—if it has not indeed already done so 

a very foremost position. Until somewhat 
recently, cast iron applied to the higher branches 
of decorative Art was comparatively unknown to 
us, and at the corner of our streets we were ac- 


customed to see—and in some places do still see | 


an old cannon serve the purpose of a curb 
Pr wt, and the same old weapon of war surmounted 
vy a plain shaft doing « ! 
Wow, however, when parochial boards or cor- 


uty for a lamp-pillar. | 


porate bodies find it necessary to provide these | 


essentials to our comfort and safety, they gene- 
rally show a laudable desire not only to set up 
an object suited to its utilitarian purpose, but 
also something which, by the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the design, as well as by the cun- 
ning handicraft of the artisan, may serve as an 
ornament to the locality and an example of 
what is good in Art to the thousands who come 
within the reach of its influence. 


Such a work we have in the Lamp Standard 


and Ventilating Shaft here engraved, of which | 


two have been erected over the subway in 
Southwark Street, a street running from the 
Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge to nearly the 
foot of London Bridge, and which is among the 
recent “improvements” carried out on the south 
side of the Thames. These lamps and shafts were 
executed in cast-iron by Messrs. Walter Macfar- 
lane aud Co., of the Saracen Foundry, Glasgow, 
and Bedford Street, Strand, from the designs of 
Mr. C. H. Driver, which were furnished to the 
manufacturers by Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, En- 
gineer to the Board of Works, 

The lower half of the design consists of a 
hollow clustered column, two feet in its greatest 
diameter, with a massive spreading moulded 
base. This column has a decorated capital of 
conventional foliage with projecting stems, the 
abacus being brought to the octagon form. 
Above this capital the continuation of the shaft 
is encircled by a perforated cresting, from which 
spring four semicircular arms for the lamps ; 
branching - scrolls fill in these semicircles: the 
eyes/ of foliated rosettes in the centre of the 
scrolls are formed of richly-cut prisms of crystal. 
The lamps consist of a emisphere, or cup, of 
glass, with ornamental pendant and decorated 
metallic ring. The lamp-covers are of glass, 
conical shaped, with a decorated metallic crest. 
From thé continuation of the shaft above the 
capitals, and immediately above the arms, spring 
eight foliated brackets supporting a ring, or 
coronal, five feet three inches in diameter. This 
ring is formed of a torus, or semicircular mould- 
ing, with an under fringe and a beautifully 
perforated and curved cresting ; it is united to 
a smaller one, at a greater height, by eight 
carved ribs of open iron-work, which form per- 
forated scrolls, the effect of the whole being that 
of a rich open crown or canopy. The curved 


outline of the ribs is continued by an ogee | 


curve, which terminates in a slender neck 
moulding. At this point eight curved and 
foliated stems project; the main stem of the 
finial rising through this is encircled by a lace- 
like edronet of open iron-work, below which is a 
large crystal prism, with cut facets, and is ter- 
minated by a Pall of open iron-work and taper- 
ing spirelet. The shaft is terminated by a 
finial of bold and beautiful design, eight feet 
in height. The whole stands upon a basement 
of stone five feet in height, and forms a grace- 
ful and attractive object to the passer-by, while 
it offers an illustration of the adaptability of 
cast-iron to receive the richest and most deli- 
cate artistic treatment 
If we mistake not, this is th: first offering of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to Industrial 
Art It is a worthy one, and, no doubt, will be 
followed by many othe rm Indeed, it fore- 
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and full of character.” This well-deserved 
testimony has, doubtless, been gained by the 
determination of the manufacturers to give, 
even to the commonest of their productions, 
that true artistic element so often found absent 
in cast-iron work. Numerous examples of this 


| are seen in the show-room in Bedford Street. 


of their productions, and i 


especially of 
powers, uses | to the Industrial Exhibition of 1862, 
, making the most of | they received a medal; the award was 
e display of what is | the report of the jury, specified in the followi 
| terms 


:— Admirable Architectural ings 0: 
Ornamental Crestings, Panels, Finials, Hain 


water Pipes, Gutters, &c., being sharp, clean, 


We may remark incidentally that the Saracen 
Foundry, Glasgow, where Messrs. Macfarlane’s 
works are carried on, covers about two acres A 
ground. The buildings are somewhat after h “ 
Venetian Gothic style of architecture, and un vd 
their roofs about five hundred “hands” pursu 
their heavy labours. 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL |Junet to the accommodation which, with | attention must henceforth be mainly di- 


EXHIBITION. is even still too limited. The grounds may 
Bec : be pronounced all but finished—the ap- 
THe month that has ela since we | proaches on all sides are being laid down. 
noticed this t undertaking, has been | A massive dwarf wall of hewn granite 
wall engaged ter the varioys committees | protects the front, or eastern entrance, and 
and officers of the exhibition; and a com- | is surmounted by handsome iron pillars at 
mensurate p: has been made in every | intervals, from which depend chains—thus 
department. » little, com rer | a fencing at once elegant and sub- 
tively speaking, remains to be done: the | stanti 
whole mass of buildings may now be said | and southern ends of the enclosure, are 
to be completed, save a few light and tem- | remarkably fine, and afford spacious room 
porary structures which are in course of | for entrance. We have, in our last obser- 
erection at the north-eastern angle, for the | vations, given a sufficiently accurate de- 
urpose of adding two more courts—one | scription of the external style and archi- 
for iages, and the other for machinery | tectural features of the building. To this 
at rest. ese are kept sufficiently low to | we have now nothing to add, but that, as 





prevent their marring the beauty of the | it receives the SS eee 


original pile, and are a very desirable ad- | details, its general effect is enhanced. 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: FRONT VIEW. 


square of over forty feet, which is | fine spacious court has been erected for | i 
to Rome; to the right or north | machinery in motion; from which we pass 
i i eet ahs ee ee ma- 
, dedicated to the productions of | chinery at rest; adjacent to which, 
of Italy. Still farther north, a | southward, is a court of similar size, for 
i i the exhibition of the 
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uirements of contributors, ‘rected to the interior. Much has been 
here—though much remains to be 


floor, the hall, as we formerly stated, 
for the reception 
to 
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[Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls, 
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Belgium. Such are the final | little to the elegance of its appearance. 
pom ot the space, which we un- | The columns at the building are 
an va bent 4 of the eo chasnaten af the nt oe Fa Sig ol i 

FD mess boost support; and, though simple, they are 
tastefully moulded in their ornamentation. 
We understand that the credit of much of 
the design of sg Bheerec aes is 4 to — 
Orli well-known engineer, by whom 
tho details were worked out. The castings 
. | were made in the foundry of Messrs. Ran- 
kin, of Liverpool, and are an admirable 
illustration of the perfection to which this |. 
branch of manufacture has been brought. 
The subject of the colouring of this 
structure was a question of great anxiety 
and much consideration. Artists, and 
artists only, will fully understand the im- 
portance of this matter. In all buildings, 
as we are of late years beginning to under- 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: THE WINTER GARDEN. [ Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls, 


would havea charming effect. Fortunately, | off from the various articles with which the | tions, as we took occasion to state last 


_—__. 


the’ subject was in the hands of one who | room will be filled. These will supply the | month, we rejoice to find that the collec- 


understood it—Mr. Henry Doyle, whose 
skilful decoration of the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Cabra, near Dublin, we have 
already favourably noticed in the Art- 
Jourpal. Accordingly, he took his own 
course in the matter; and ing in mind, 
not only the present use to which the 
structure is to be applied, but its perma- 
nent occupfition as a winter len, he has 
used quiet, neutral colours—light and deli- 
cate shades of lavender and green being 
largely prevalent, with here and there a 
small portion of & stronger and more pro- 
nonefe character, for effect. This, we do 
not hesitate to affirm, is artistically correct, 
harmonising with the building itself, and 


suited to relieve, but not offend, the strong | 


and varied colours that will be thrown 





deeper and more brilliant colouring neces- 
| for contrasts; and the banners which 
will be used as decorations will show finely 
against the more delicate colouring of the 
interspaces. 

The strength of the galleries has been 
lately tested in a very satisfactory manner. 


| A body of five hundred of the 78th High- 


landers marched through them en masse, 


fully accoutred, with their band playing— 


avery pretty exhibition in itself. 

The Fine Arts department will be placed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Doyle, 
“ we ete nage te expect that it will 

very complete, and hi interesting as 
an exposition of Art antlers and modern. 
While foreign artists and foreign govern- 
ments are not deficient in their contribu- 





tions in our own country will be liberally 
laced at the disposal of the Exhibition. 
Tn addition to the contributions which her 
Majesty has already graciously accorded, we 
learn that she has signified her intention 
of sending Leslie’s great picture of foe 
Coronation,’ and that of the ‘Marriage 0 
the Princess Royal,’ painted Phillip. 
She also permits a selection from the Indian 
collection at Windsor Castle to be for- 
warded. This collection will add consider- 
ably to the interest of the Indian gre 
ment, which, it is ——— will be ri 
and beautiful, under the L t of a 
ial committee, the pre tahip of 
— ae Gough = just — 
ur nobility, too, are following tht 
example. "The Dukes of Devonshire and 
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of Manchester are contributing from their 
collections works of both ancient and 
modern masters. Earls Warwick, Darnley, 
St. Germans, Spencer, Portarlington, and 
Mayo will send their best pictures by the 
ancient masters; so, too, will Viscount 
Powerscourt and Lord Lyttelton, and 
Willet Adye, and Thomas Kibble, Esqrs. 
Some pictures of the British school, 
including those of Romney, Gainsborough, 
and others, come from Lord De Tabley, 
and a chef-d euvre in sculpture of Hogan’s, 
‘Eve's first Sight of Death,’ purchased b 

his lordship in Rome when that great sie 
sculptor was a student there. We learn 
with pleasure that, in addition to the sta- 
tuary that has been promised from Rome, 
and of which we spoke on a former occa- 
sion, every British sculptor will be repre- 
sented. It is gratifying to hear that the 
Roman government is giving every facility 
to artists in the transport of their works to 
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Drawn by W. J. Allen. | 


the space may act in the discharge of this 
difficult duty. To obviate, in some de- 
gree, this inconvenience to exhibitors, the 

yal Dublin Society, with the liberality 
which has ever characterised 
whenever the public good was to be pro- 
moted, has placed its valuable and extensive 
premises at the disposal of the exhibition 
committee for the display of agricultural 
machinery and implements. This will 
afford an Nae e f of making this de- 
partment of the Exhibition—so important 
to Ireland—far more considerable than 
could otherwise have been done. We trust 
manufacturers will avail themselves of the 
increased accommodation. 

A very important bill has just received 
the Royal assent, whereby the rights of all 
persons exhibiting new inventions or new 
designs are fully protected, notwithstand- 
ing the exposition of them at the Exhibi- 
ton. We trust that this measure will 





that body’ 





Treland, and is exerti 
in the cause of the ibition. This 
wise as well as generous. It not only 
motes the Fine Arts, but directly benefits 
the artists, as it is a fact that by far the 
= portion of the sculpture sent to the 
ternational Exhibition at Hyde Park was 


purchased there. It is not unreasonable to | i 
expect that the artists may be equally suc- | ductions. 


cessful in disposing of their wean’ Dublin. 
It will be seen from what we have said on 
the subject of the ents of space, 
that some rooms have been appropriated 
to the lay of photography, as among 
the Fine ; and we understand that 
the exhibition of these will comprise the 
opens ee og oe a eygy ye nge 
graphs ever brought together. Toassign a 
place to photography amongst the Fine 
Arts rx | perhaps admit of a question ; but 
we think the committee have done wisely 


, in not deciding that question in the nega- 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: THE INTERIOR. 


remove any difficulty that might have stood 
in the way of inventors, and that they will 
be encouraged to contribute largely on this 
occasion. 

Meantime the executive committee are 
making their arrangements for the opening 
on the 9th of May. They have confided to 
Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms, 
the details of the marshalling, and the pre- 


tion of the progzemae of the cere- 
cadets connected with the ina ion. 
Though these are not yet completed, we are 
enabled to give the following outline. 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is ex- 
pected to arrive at Kingstown on the even- 
ing of the 8th of May. The following day 
he is to leave the Lodge at noon in state, 
reaching the building about one o'clock. 
At the grand entrance he will be received 
by the Lord Mayor and the members of the 
executive committee. Thence will 











a: 
[ Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 
National Anthem will be sung, and the 
” i ion will take yee. 








proceed to the great concert hall, where the 
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GOLDSMITH. 


FYROM THE STATUE BY J. H. FOLEY, B.A. 


Ir is quite fitting that the incts of the 
University of Dublin be graced by 
a statue of one whose name occupies 4 
bright page in the roll of Great Britain’s 
literary men. Goldsmith owes little or 
none of his ion to Trini 

it did but li 


College, Dublin, ‘‘ was a man of some ma- 
thematical ability, but violent in temper, 
insolent and ove ing in manners, and 


indolence and thoughtlessness of the pupil 
gave too many occasions to ify. He 
was j to taunts, ridicule, and in- 
sults almost daily—sometimes even to per- 
sonal chastisement from one who, exercising 
over him the vg Ping = ee 
servant, with unremitting 
mneeat Oat be remembered that 
Goldsmith was only a sizar of his college, 
that is, a “ »” who received hi 
education, and his board and lodging, such 
as these last were, free of experise, and that 
sizars were com to perform certain 
menial duties. Moreover, our universities 
in Goldsmith's time—more than a century 
ago—were conducted in a far different 
a on oe ent nee ane have 
. Especially was case in 
Dublin, Cambri Baw as Dublin has 
yet ite “ sizars,” and Oxford its “ Bible- 
clerks,” a a a s ymeer he but 
there is nothin utely degrading in 
their position, ant both ave erally recog- 
nised as evidence of larship. 
Goldsmith's college life, as Dr. Waller 
remarks, “is not one on which we dwell 


P It is useless to spe- 
culate what the yo man’s progress 
might have been under kindlier treatment. 
Brutality first outraged and then discou- 
raged a sensitive nature. He sought relief 
from ‘his wretchedness sometimes in dissi- 
pation, often in reckless disrespect of dis- 
cipline ; he wasted his time, neglected his 
studies, and dissipated the scan y supplies 
which his father could afford him.” At 
length, in commencement of 1749, 
he took his B.A. . “Ashe out 
for the last time through the wicket in that 
massive beside which he so often 
loitered, little did he think the time 
would come when he should stand there, in 
the mimic bronze, for ever—no loiterer 
now, friendless, nameless, neglected, but 
honoured and admired—one of the great 
hames that fill all lands, and ennoble their 
own. 

That time has at length come, and Foley’s 
noble statue of the quondam sizar of Trinity 
College, which we have engraved here, 
adorns the front of the edifice. How 
thoroughly it seems to embody the man: 
he is Taaling a book, with a pencil in his 
hand for annotating; some idea seems sud- 
dlenly to have occurred to him, and he stops 
in his walk—for the fi is in the atti- 
tude of walking—to reflect a moment. A 
yealistic statue truly; easy, ful, na- 
tural, with all the difficulties o the costume 
of the ported triumphantly overcome: a 

nou 


noble tnbute to the genius or one Irishman 
from the hand of another. 





MR. F. MADOX BROWN’S PICTURES. 


Ax exhibition of the collected works of this 
eminent painter is now open in Piccadilly; the 
catalogue numbers nearly one hundred pictures, 
sketches, and desi some of which exemplify 
the earliest experience of the artist. By that 
sect of painters calling 

faellite, fi; Brown is claiatiives 6 tecther, and 
he has by certain of his works acknowledged 
himself as of “the order.” The pictures are seen 
to much disadvantage in thevery small room 
wherein they are hung ; and this is particularly 
felt in works of the speciality which these affect. 
Two or three of them would afford a*diagnosis 
of the character, though’ not of the. degree of 
success, of thé whole; that is; they would tell 
us that the artist isa’ man of’ genius, a hard 
worker, who-thinks: for" Himself, and who is in- 
defatigablé in+ research ‘towards the attainment 
of accuracy=the : bést. passages of whose auto- 
biography he has written: rather in his small 
than..in shis large,pigtures. ,, Those that catch 
the eye on entering the” 

the Court tof» Edward -III.,’ ‘ Jesus washes 
rie pg: “aihReher 2 * Willelmus * Conquis- 
tator,’» ‘Cordelia and Lear,’ ‘ Wickliff i 
his Translation of the Bible to John of 
‘The Pretty Baa-lambs,’.‘ The, last of »>Eng- 


unt, 


-land,’ ‘Manfred on the Jungfrau,’ ‘The Death’ 


of St. Oswald,’ &c. The whole, perhaps, of 
Mr. Brown's works that have been publicly 


exhibited since his early, time, we have seen and. 
considered attentively; for, as compositions of: 


earnest and original thought, they cannot be 
lightly passed Oy The announcement of the 
exhibition was therefore‘looked* forward to -as 
the first opportunity that had presented itself of 
ing what the la 
had dene for such works; mindful always of 
the first impressions they made. * ; 
Many of the early paintings have been exten- 
sively re-touched, a circumstance bg to expla- 
nation in more ways than one. «The results of 
this are a softness and concentration which did 
not before exist. The large picture, ‘Chaucer 
at the Court of Edward III.,’ has been studied 
as strictly an open-air effect, and faithful as it is 
to this proposition, we have always felt the want 
of pa a and some imposing dark in the 
arrangement. The small picture, ‘Lear and 
Cordelia,’ Mr. Brown consi one of his best 
works. We with him, and go further 
than he does; it is his most complete picture. 
It was shown fourteen or fifteen years ago at 
Knightsbridge, where the Portland Gallery ex- 
hibitions originated. When it was first exhibited 
the impression it then gave was that which the 
artist has since admitted, otherwise he would not 
have acted upon it. He felt that it wanted soft- 
ness and combination, and he has very wisely re- 
touched it. Butthe picture which has been worked 
out in the most sincere spirit of the class wherein 
the artist has signalised himself.is that entitled 
‘ Jesus washes Peter’s Feet.’ The patient elabo- 
ration bestowed upon it, cannot be too highly 
praised, nor can we over estimate thé tact shown 
in socuring the essential points that identify the 
work as of the pre-Raffaellite section. In di 
contrast to this is the feeling of the .Wickliff 
icture, in which the heads of Chaucer and 
jower are of great beauty; and a similar cha- 
racter pervades a long list of the small works 
in the collection. Of Shak there is in 
the public mind an ideal w ich no imaginary 
rtrait will ever now supplant; it is not there- 
a + rising that Mr. a rtrait is 
enied the merit of being’a impersona- 
tion. The features depart from all common 
impressions of those of Shakspere, insomuch 
as to throw many difficulties in the way of re- 
cognition. We ought, perhaps, to have com- 
menced this short notice with'a description of 
the picture ‘ Work,’ but it is a subject that 
alone would require a chapter, and all we can 
find room to say of it is, thatjit is itself a work 
showing a high development of thought, united 
with great and varied power of execution. But 
the entire exhibition is, briefly, descriptive of 
the spirit that has actuated the artist duri 
the fifteen or sixteen years that we remember 
his works. 














themselves: Pre-Raf- | i 


of fifteen‘or twenty years, 





FE 's 


effect will be felt as aw 
nificent painting having been already 
than once minutely in 
ier yo it ee now necessary 
t the sto: its composition, 
of the labouss af te Gol 
been in contemplation 
exhibit at the Aenen, 
finished oil pi i 


tet 


bitter disappointment. But for the last 
five years we do not remember that Mr. 
Maclise has occupied a foot of the line. 
The exhibition, therefore, of such a picture 
could: not reasonably open a source of dis- 
content, even to the most ambitious or 
most unworthy pretenders. There are many 
important reasons, entirely independent of 
its great merit, which render it desirable 
that the oil study should appear on the 
walls of the Academy, and those alone 
would have morally silenced the voices of 
the small authors of smaller themes. The 
extensive and patient research whereby, in 
the Waterloo picture, the mili equip- 
ment and ee ee y, a ee 
gotten, of the early of | presen 
eng has been uced in painting, 
has, if possible with greater earnestness, 
been applied to circumstantial verification 
of the picture. Sentimental battle- 
painting is not, and never can be, a fashion 
among us; if it were a national taste, it 
could be more than gratified without diver- 
nce from truthful narrative. The accounts 
t have come down to te satiety to te 
Nelson are too meagre to sa’ im- 
uiries of a very conscientious artist, and of 
the persons who were with Nelson when he 
fell, but very few are known ; therefore, in 
the direction of portraiture the painter has 
had but little assistance. In modern ww 
tures called historical, there is a mar 
tendency to dramatise serious narrative ; 
but here is no a to theatrical 
effect. The emotions of all the actors are 
absorbed by the circumstances of their 
situations respectively, without acknow- 
ledgment of an exterior circle of spec- 
tators, to whom the scene is as no 


f without some vain compliment to Setlenal 


glory. Mr. Maclise has read his subject 
naturally, and set it before us with as 
near approach to reality as possible. With 
him, an exaggerated utterance of grief is 
not necessary to the description of a cala- 
mity, nor an expression of wild exultation 
indispensable to that of a victory. We 
cannot dismiss the subject without one 
word in reference to the inadequate re- 
muneration ted for these national pic- 
tures, the Soventien of which, at any 
ed until 
rought before the 


length, may, however, = postpon 


the subject is again 
House of Commons. 
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MR FRITH’S PICTURE, 
‘THE ROYAL MARRIAGE,’ 


Tuts picture, ‘The Marriage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales,’ will more than 
realise public ex tion. Mr. Frith, by 
sparkle of execution, glitter of colour, con- 
trasts and harmonies in composition, = 
ther with telling traits of character, 
overcome the inherent difficulties of his sub- 
ject, and made out of a formal state cere- 
monial a brilliant work of Art. No theme 
could be more abundant in rich material. 
The occasion itself, the marriage of the 
heir a to an ancient monarchy, the 
nuptials of the future ruler of an empire 
whereon the sun, in its world-wide circuit, 
never sets, is fraught with brightest hopes, 
and draws around it every circumstance of 
greatness. The place, again, where the 
company is assembled, the Royal Chapel of | 
Windsor, recalls a thousand memories of the | 
past; the very stones are built into the his- 
tory of the country, and the rich elaboration 
of architectural ornament seems to pro- 
claim the pomp of dynasties. The assembly 
itself, one of the most dazzling ever con- 
gregated—the nobles of the land, ministers 
of state, dignitaries of the Church, envoys 
of foreign nations—makes this ceremony 
and the picture which records it a living 
and a lasting chronicle of England’s power, 
wealth, and tness. Such is the subject 
upon which Mr. Frith has for many months 
bestowed labour and anxious thought. That 
the Queen and the royal family are grati- 
fied with the result no one can doubt who 
sees the picture now complete. 

The uping of the figures is eminently 
pictorial. e } py and the princess, who 
stand in face of the spectator, towards the 
centre of the foreground, attract the eye, 
and then the attention is drawn off to the 
surrounding company, following the per- 
spective of crowded heads, which stream 
into the choir, till lost at the furthest point 
of sight in the distant nave. The prince is 
phe gg geet seteama gn of the 
Garter; the princess is dressed in white; 
thus, by the juxtaposition of the deepest 
dark and the highest light in the two prin- 
cipal characters, the utmost pictorial effect 
is gained. Above, from a y, or oriel 
window, where Anne Boleyn was accus- 
tomed to hear mass, stands the queen, a 





distant but earnest —_— of cere- 
mony. She is attended ladies of the 
household. On the left of the royal couple | 
are ranged the English princesses; on the 
right, with telling prominence, in 
black velvet, relieved by the brilliancy of | 
the Scotch tartan, stand the Princes ur | 
and Leopold. In the placing of these | 
figunes the. polater has made a master- | 
stroke. Further to the right of the altar, 
immediately in the foreground, is the 
Duchess of Brabant, a figure of command, 
robed in lustrous geo embroidered with 

ld. The glowing colour and the dazzling 
ight cast upon this leading form, —_ 
surrounding figures in their place, 
throw into distance the crowded back- 
ground. Near to the Duchess of Brabant 
are the King and the Queen of Denmark, 
the Crown Prince, the King of Greece, and 
other members of the Danish dynasty. 
Close at hand, likewise, may be distin- 
guished the Duke of Saxe Coburg, brother 
of the good Prince Consort. bright 


train of bridesmaids, dressed in white, and 
wreathed in roses, shines as a sunny bank 
of spring flowers in the midst of the choir. 
When we add to the preceding enumeration 
the grave company of 
ecclesiastics who keep 


pe pW ey 





| Secured antelie 


we have completed the roll of the chief 
actors in the pageant. Yet this is a scene 
in which, in some sense, no character can 
be subordinate, and thus even the medley 
crowd is in fact a studied and blended com- 
position of individual its. The richly- 
carved stalls of the are tenanted 
nobles, statesmen, and ladies of title, who 
add materially to the decorative display. 
In this line, which runs decisively across 
the canvas, may be seen the portraits of the 
Chancellor, Lords Palmerston, Buccleuch, 
and Devonshire, the late Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, the § er, and many others. Over 
the heads of this illustrious company han 
numerous banners of knighthood; and sti 
yet above, the painted windows, indicated 
in half tone, carry colour into the architec- 
ture. The manner in which this crowded 
company, this — of material, has 
been brought together into unity, is a 
triumph over difficulties which, under less 
dexterous treatment, would have proved 
fatal. Itis no small praise to say that while 
this composition is true, even to the mea- 
surement of the comparative scale between 
the figures and the archi details, the 
picture, as a picture and as a work of Art, 
is the first idea which seizes on the mind. 
Only by well-timed surrender and strictly- 
calcv lated subordination—self-denying qua- 
lities which, of all others, it is hard not to 
overste this massing and merging of 
units into a whole be secured. This, the 
last bringing together of the picture, is 
without flaw. 

The architectural proportions and deco- 
rations of the Chapel of Windsor add state 
to the imposing t. The unobtrusive 
colour of the stonework forms a quiet back- 
ground to the ing costumes. The 
painted glass in the clerestory windows 
carries the balance of colour up to the 
summit of the canvas. Again, the illumi- 
nations on the o are made to enhance 
the general enrichment. Even the carpet 
at the altar, decorated with the roses of 
York and Lancaster, is turned to 
account in its bright contrast to the 
lustre robes of the bishops. Behind this 
group of ecclesiastics stands the elaborate 
iron grille attributed, though ae ig 
to Quentin Matsys, an exquisite work, 


which has given to the painter the -- 
tunity of displaying the precision of his 
well-trained d. Nor must we forget 


a no less famed work in wood, the carved 
stalls, toned down by time into a deep quiet 
brown, which gives to the picture a much 
of repose. these archi- 
we are — to my: their 
relative proportions and to keep their re- 
spective distances, and thereby the per- 


ive of the whole interior is definitely imi 


ined, and the scale of the 


and the dimensions of the building become | 


reduced to the certainty of a etric law. 
Og the ae ey yt the work a 

ve already, implication, passed judg- 
ment. Anal sis, however, of the dazzling 
effect attained gives a few additional points 
not unworthy of note. Juxtaposition of 
highest light with deepest shadow, the con- 
trast and the harmony gained by compli- 
men colours, the foil of ruby against 
em: —these are comparatively the com- 
mon manguvres by which even a tyro in 
the craft may hit his target. The master 
hand is indicated by more subtle play. In 
this picture, for example, the eye traverses 
the canvas and catches at every turn 
colours of tenderest modulation: whites, 


for instance, of ing hue—the pearly 
white, the creamy white, which passes into 
yellow, the shadowed white in half eclipse, 
and the white which reflects the full shower | 


of the painter by en soe in their 
country’s history mn so truthfull 
fodited and so brilliantly illumed. , 


— 


MR. WINSTON’S DRAWINGS 
OF OLD GLASS. 


Ir is a wholesome aling, this, aah Sate 
the gathering of the works of an earnest life, 
when the worker rests from his labour. How 
else in this busy age should we know the amount 
of labour done ? 
fame, yesterday's work is forgotten when that 
of y attention; but the morrow 
cunm, and Jo! a Sow siiuaas Se Sere 
induce us to forget the man of to-day, It 
ing the works of an artist that 
scope of his mind: in most 


£ 


fective knowledge of drawing. This 
will prove, as we have said, extremely useful for 
wan 2 historic data; but there is much 
we think totally unfit for reproduction. 
[It is not out of here to state that Messrs. 
Parker will y issue a new edition of Mr. 
Winston's principal work, “Hints on Glass 
Painting,” enlarged and corrected by the au- 
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| MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Te Royat Acavemy to-day opens its 
ninety-seventh annual exhibition ; it will 
be, perhaps, the most attractive, and is cer- 
tain’ to be 





the most “ profitable,” of the 
ninety-seven. The famous picture of the 
Zo iage, by Frith, will add enor- 
mously to its : but other artists have 
also done great things. We are fully sure the 
exhibition will be honourable to the country 
and to the state of British Art. It is likely 
that the centenary of the Royal Academy 
will be held in their new building at Bur- 
*lington House, for its members have had 





“ notice to quit;” and the subject will be 
considered in Parliament probably before 
this number of our Journal is in the hands 
of the public. 

OrystaL Patace.—The picture gallery, 
from what we have seen, promises to offer 
even greater attractions this season than at 
any former time. The gallery has always 
been a favourite ‘‘ lounge:” something more 
than that, for it is resorted to by buyers, 
and the sales effected there increase in 
amount yearly. The pictures, — r of 
the English school, that were hung last 
month, when we visited the Orystal Palace, 
will certainly form the best and most in- 
teresting collection ever exhibited there. 

Tue Lamewarsn GALLERY was opened 
to the public last month, and will, as usual, 
remain open during ‘‘ the season.” 

Socirgry or Britisn ARrtisTs.—Messrs. 
W. Bayliss, E. C. Barnes, and E. Hayes, 
R.H.A., have been elected members of this 
society. 

Tae Anniversary Banquet of the 
** Artists’ General Benevolent Institution ” 
takes place on the 6th of May, and that of 
the “ Artists’ Benevolent Fund” on the 
27th of the month: both will be held at 
the Freemason's Tavern, where we hope to 
see a large gathering of the patrons of Art 
and artista. 

Tue Wetirxeton Monument. — The 
Chief Commissioner of Works being ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons concern- 
ing ‘‘ the completion” of the monument to 
the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, gave this singular answer :—‘‘ Mr. 
Stephens had not quite completed the 
model he was to prepare, and though he 
(Mr. Cowper) had addressed remonstrances 
to Mr. Stephens on the delay, Mr. Stephens 
had not yet informed him when the model 
would be ready.” This is to the last degree 


Mr. Stephens received this ‘‘ commission ;” 
most of the old companions in arms of ‘the 
great soldier have died ; almost a genera- 
tion has departed since the country granted 
a large sum of money to erect a monument 
to, his memory, yet even “the model” is 
“not ready.” If Mr. Stephens had dared 





thus to betray the trust reposed in him by 
a private gentleman, he would have been 


sued for damages, and have had, rightly, | 


to pay them; but as the Nation is his em- 
loyer, he seems indifferent to the issue. 


here must be, however, some means of | 
exacting a penalty, and they ought to be | 


put ‘in force. Such facts do immense injury 
to Art; they lower the professional status, 


and keep away from artists many commis- | 


sions the country would give if there were 
confidence as to the result.* 


Instrrvure or Ancurrecrs.—The Council | 


of this association and the members are at 


* Se far back as the month of April, 1859, we wrote thus 
im the Art.Journal, deriving our information from what 
wns currently reported both in and out of the profession :— 

Mr. Mephens is busy preparing the work committed to 


lus charye 4 . J 
a ies th +, we understand it will ere long be shown to 


i] 


issue 
royal , 
the honour a distinguished — architect, 
Mr. Butterfield; while the latter voted, by 
nearly three to one, in favour of Mr. James 
Pennethorne. The recommendation of the 


Council with respect to the award of one | shire 


of the ordinary medals was also negatived 
by the members. ; 

Tue PourtaLes SALE has furnished the 
British Museum with some fine classic 
works. Chief among them is the bust long 
known as the “ Guistiniani Apollo.” This 
grand head, all that remains of a Greek 
statue of the best kind, is an acquisition of 
the highest interest. The wonder is, that 
it was not secured for the Louvre. A seated 
Jupiter in the grandest style, and finest 
possible condition, is another important 
work. It is a bronze about eighteen inches 
high, but is grand in treatment and effect 
as if it measured as many feet. A fine 
Venus, also of the Roman era, is another 
important addition to our bronzes. The 
Greek bronzes comprise two very ~s Y and 
elegant vases, and an armed figure of very 
early work, and absurd proportions. 

THE CARTOONS AT Haxrrom CouRT.— 
Lord St. Leonards presented, on the 31st 
of March, a petition from the inhabitants 
of Kingston, and other adjacent parishes, 
praying that the cartoons may not be re- 
moved from Hampton Court. Lord St. 
Leonards, in presenting such a petition, 
sympathises with the inhabitants at the 
prospect of the loss of one of the great 
attractions of the place; but his lordship, 
perhaps, does not know the extent to whic 
the cartoons have suffered in their present 
abiding place. The holiday cro that 
resort to Hampton Court fill the small 
rooms so as to necessitate the opening of 
the windows, below which there is a foun- 
tain continually playing, whence a pro- 
portion of damp, together with dust from 
the outside, is carried in, sufficient, during 
a long course of years, to destroy surfaces 
so delicate-as those of exposed water- 
colour drawings. It was suggested twenty 





disereditable; many years have gone since | 


years ago that they should be pro- 
tected by glass; and ‘that has lately | oa 
done, though, year by year, they have 
| been perceptibly fading, until, really, of 
| the original work of Raffaelle’s pupils but 
| little remains. Lord Granville advocated 
_ their removal, and we hope shortly to see 
| them at South Kensington, where they 
| will certainly be more carefully preserved 
| than at Hampton Court. 

_ Tue Socrery or Femare Artists closed 
| its ninth exhibition on the 22nd of March, 
_after a season of average success. The 


Society has been announced as ‘“‘ re-con- | 


structed,” but the catalogue does not 
_ render this intelligible by any appearance 
of improvement; on the contrary, it is felt 
as matter of regret that those ladies who 
have hitherto Tirected the affairs of the 
| body should have withdrawn from the 
management. If the business arrange- 


ments of the institution are in the hands of | 


any responsible committee, our advice to 
the administration is to conciliate, and not 
to repel, its best supporters. 

Tue death of Mr. W. F. Witherington, 


| 


——— the award this year of the | natory terms the action of the 
geld medal : the former naming for | of Science and Art. In all : 





t 
matter will come before Parliament ere _ 
next month’s publication appears. Mr. 
Potter (Oarlisle) or Sir F. we 
believe, present a petition from York- 

ools against the adoption of the 
‘“New Code,” and ication has been 
theonghout- Gao Sousley—-inheie oie 
uu coun i where 
schecls of Ast euieh SC cage alae 
THE Five Arts QUARTERLY REvViIEw.— 
We state with that this publication 
has ceased to exist. The sixth 
part was the last. It is, in truth, dis- 
co g and humiliating to know that 
there is not “‘a public” for Art-literature. 
It is so in Germany, in France, and in 
America; in France, indeed, two or three 
Art-works are issued, but they are cheap and 
not good ; here and elsewhere, all attem 
to introduce publications that shall 
quately represent the Arts have been failures, 
with the solitary exception of the Art- 
Journal. We regarded the Fine Arts Quar- 
terly as an auxi , and not as a rival, 
and had hopes that it might have so stimu- 
lated taste as to work for our benefit as 
well as that of its conductors. Certainly 
its success would have aided, and not dimi- 
nished ours. Itis, we say, humiliating—this 
conviction, that, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious talk concerning Art, and the enor- 
mous increase of picture collectors, the 
English compe will not support two publi- 
cations by which the Fine Arts may be 
represented. Perhaps the patience of the 
usted too soon; the 


proprietors was 
experiment may not have been tried at 
cient length. During the first ten 
years of the publication of the Art-Journal 
that work never paid its expenses any one 
ear of these ten. We had, however, both 
ith and hope; we persevered, and we 
have had our reward. 

Tue Sovrn Lonpon InpusTRiaL Ex- 
HIBITION was sep on the 23rd .< 
in the presence of a large num 
tators. PiThe Earl of Shaftesbury presited 
and around him were grouped — = 
fluential persons who had interested - 
selves in the undertaking. ie 
the Ven. Archdeacon of S , Mr. Layard, 
M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, the Hon. W. Bro- 
derick, Alderman Lawrence, Mr. G. Cubitt, 
and others. Mr. G. M. Murphy, secretary, 
read the rt, from which it appears 
that in the for -three days during which 
the exhibition was open, it was visited by 
123,414 notwithstanding the un- 
favourable state of the weather 
the ter portion of the time. The gross 
receipts were £1,271 Leola 
the expenses were n y vy; 
comiiasnide surplus pen ov be expected. 
The total number * ayer — 
of whom 243 gai prizes, an 
ceived ‘* fnclouiiae mention.” The meet- 
ing was addressed most affectively and 
appropriately by the noble chairman, the 
y rt samen of Surrey, Mr. Layard, Mr. 
S. Morley, and others. A letter was also 
read from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


R.A., was reported to us on the eve of our | presence at the ceremony. 


| next month. 


ScHoots oF ART AND THE “ New MiI- 
NUTES.”—We have received from various 
| parts of the United Kingdom a mass of 

correspondence and printed documents re- 

lating to this subject, to which, unfortu- 
| nately, we cannot direct ial attention 
at this time. It must suffice to say that 
they all express in the strongest condem- 


going to press: we shall refer to the event | April, 


Viscount Palmerston pre : 
rizes to the successful exhibitors. His 
ordship was accompanied to the platform 

by the Tear] of Shafteabary, Se 

W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. e, 

C. Gilpin, M.P., the Rev. Newman 3 

and many other gentlemen. The distribu- 
tion assumed a profit, for the accounts 
not been then audited, of £300. The first- 
class prize, of which there were 35 Te 
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cipients, was £3; the second-class, 85 re- 
cipients, £1 10s.; and the third-class, 123 
recipients, a bronze medal in a case. Mr. 
Murphy stated that out of 120 first and 
second class prizeholders, 110 chose that a 
portion of the prize should consist of a 
medal similar to that given to the third- 
class prizeholders ; 77 having selected silver 
pews Fg and 33 bronze medals. After the 
distribution of the prizes, a handsome 
ornamental timepiece was presented to Mr. 
Murphy by the exhibitors, as a testimoni 
of their sense of the services rendered by 
him in the capacity of honorary secretary ; 
and Lord Palmerston then addressed those 
who were present in a speech, which could 
not fail to have a beneficial effect on the 

body of the working classes who 
listened to it. 

Gop Roman Corms.—A most munificent 
gift has been made to the coin room of our 
British Museum. E. Wigan, Esq., of High- 
bury Terrace, who has been long known as 
one of our most spirited and liberal col- 
lectors, has permitted the selection, from his 
magnificent series of Roman gold coins, of 
all that were not in the cabinets at the 
Museum. This has added nearly two hun- 
dred coins to the collection, and among them 
many unique. Allare of the greatest rarity 
and beauty. It isa gift that would realise 
£3,000 in the sale room. The chances of 
obtaining such coins at any price are few 
and far between, and Mr. Wigan’s liberality 
is almost without a parallel in the history 
of collectors. 

CaRDINAL WISEMAN.—A very charac- 
teristic photographic portrait of the late 
Cardinal Wiseman—admirable as a work 
of Art—has recently been published by 
Messrs. Moira and Haigh. His eminence, 
arrayed in his gorgeous ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, is seated in a high-backed chair of 
rich carved work, emblematic of his high 
functions, with his private silver crucifix 
by his side. Through an open window is 
seen a representation of the Cardinal’s own 
church in Rome, the church of St. Puden- 
tiana. The photograph is large in size, 
exceedingly brilliant in effect, and the pose of 
the figure quite unconstrained. Such a work 
must prove particularly welcome to his 
admirers and followers, and is certainly 
not without interest to those who differ 
from the community to which he belonged, 
and who must acknowledge he “did his 
spiriting,” as a rule, in a way to command 

e respect of those opposed to him. A 
carte-de-visite portrait of his eminence, which 
represents him habited as in the other pho- 
tograph, but standing, is also published b 
Messrs. Moira and Haigh : it is quite aenal, 
as a picture, to the larger one, and in the 
opinion of some persons would probably be 
preferred, for the expression of the face is 
undoubtedly softer and more pleasant. Both 
photographs were taken a few months prior 
to the Cardinal's decease. The smaller one 
was considered by him the best ever pro- 
duced. It is to be enlarged for the purpose 
of engraving. 

A STATUETTE, in bronze, of the Prince of 
Wales has recently been completed by 
Mr. Fowke, and submitted to the inspection 
of his Royal Highness, who ap in the 
uniform of the on. Artillery Company, of 
which he is Colonel. The statuette is a prizo 
presented to the regiment by the Prince. 

A Sratve or Viscount PALMERSTON is 
about to be executed in marble by Carl Gio- 
vanni, of Milan, for Signor Ernesto Zuccani, 


an opulent merchant long resident in Lon- 
don, and who isforming a sculpture gallery of 
European ‘‘ celebrities.” One of these i 
a statue of Garibaldi, ap 
ternational Exhibition 


Ww 
in. the In- 
1862; another, 


that of Count Cavour, has also been finished. 
A model of the Palmerston statue was ex- 
hibited recently at one of Lady Palmerston’s 
se receptions.” 

SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE Fixe Arts.—Dr. Christopher Dresser, 
F.L.S., whose writings and lectures upon 
the Art of Design are well known, de- 


livered, somewhat recently, a lecture before | Du 


the members of this society on ‘‘ Ornamen- 
tal Manufacture, more particularly of Glass 
and Crock ;” the groundwork of 
his essay being, that all ornamented Art 
should be considered in relation to the par- 
ticular requirement of the article manufac- 
tured, and to the materials available for its 
production. The society’s second conversa- 
zione of the season was held on the evening 
of the 23rd of March, at the Dudley Gallery, 
and was numerously attended. 

Tue Royat Iystirvrion.—Mr. West- 
macott, R.A., recently delivered a lecture 
before the members of this institution, 
taking as his subject, ‘‘ How works of Art 
should be looked at.” The lecture was of 
a thoroughly practical character, urging 
the necessity for cultivating and improving 
a taste for Art among classes of the 
people ; and certainly not the least among 
those to whom such knowledge is essenti 
are they who as purchasers or critics as- 
sume to be j of Art. 

A Service or Guass has been recently 

roduced by Messrs. Pellatt & Oo., that 
rer special notice at our hands, for 
it is a rare and very beautiful assemblage 
of ‘‘ Art works,” comprising three hundred 
pieces—wine-glasses, water-jugs, finger- 
glasses, and decanters. The merit consists 
chiefly in exceeding purity: not alone of 
the ‘‘ metal,” which is literally as “‘ clear as 
crystal,” but with regard to the ornamenta- 
tion, the designs being simple and in the 
best taste. It is, however, mainly to the 
engraving we refer, when we describe this 
‘‘ service ” as a remarkable work of Art: it 
is sharp, distinct, and refined as it could 
have been if a line engraver wrought with 


his burin on steel. The result is astonishing, | 

when we consider that the workman on | 
lass is labouring almost in the dark; for | 

'the moment he commences, his progress is 





hidden by the coating of oil and emery 
| that covers the surface. The service is a 
**commission,” from a tleman whose 
| crest is a pheasant, and the initials of 
| whose name are T. B. Hence these, with 
a somewhat elaborate coat-of-arms, have 
| supplied the artist with his materials ; for 
‘he has had no aids from nature or from 
:—that is to say, ornamentation, in the 
| ordinary sense, has been denied to him, 
‘and he has been precluded from the re- 
sources, of which such artists usually make 
lavish use—those which the ens and 
fields supply. Yet every piece of the 
| three hun pieces exhibits a variety of 
| treatment, Art being shown only in the 
arrangement of the monogram and _ its 
|“ surroundin s.” The designs are by Mr. 
Girdlestone, heraldic artist and ver, 
_and Mr. Wood, of the firm of Pellatt & Co. 
| To the latter, indeed, the merit of the de- 
| signs chiefly belong? the mon hav- 
| ing been arranged by him, and the carrying 
out of the work having been under his 
| immediate superintendence. It is unques- 
| tionably the most refined and beautiful ser- 
vice we have seen, and reflects honour 
'on the eminent manufacturers who have 
| produced it. It is fortunate for the progress 
of Art-manufacture when wealthy persons 
_ are found with judgment and taste to appre- 
| ciate the value that is derived from purity 
of form and of ornamentation, rather 


on 
noticed last in our on the 
exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
—was, we have only recently learned, 
sented to the Earl of Carlisle a short 





leve was @ as such 
Excellency when it arrived at Castle Howard 
oe ee eee As 
he had not iously seen picture, it 
m as he then was by the 
heavy hand of sickness—havo uced in 
him, in all probability, mi feelings of 
sweet and pai fancies ; for it represents 
‘him surrounded by his court and 
friends on the balcony of the as is 


the custom of lords lieutenant on St. Patrick’s 
day. The work was of the artist 
| by nearly three hun subscribers, prin- 
| expall on terms of nal i ce 
oe Hof its postion at Castle Howard. 
is wo its position a e Ho 
Pe Auzxaxpea ee the 
m n “* woun ,” we are 
inch to Chane it is party I a to 
_be considered a failure. In other hands— 
| that is to say, under another Direction—it 
is said, the great work will be completed, 
and with more than reasonable prospects of 
?p We believe, however, the lead- 





| ing Art Toatures will be abandoned, and 
‘that the scheme will be treated merely as a 


/commercial enterprise. 


Tue PrcrontaL History or Nortuum- 
BERLAND.—There was some years ago ex- 
hibited in London a series of pictures 
illustrative of the history of Northumber- 


ander ome 88 the 

Newcastle contribution to the pic- 
torial hi of the county, founded on 
the of the New Castle on the 


e 

WD. Boots late of Newcastle, now re- 
sident in London. The erection of the 
castle ne teen ——— _to = 
Rufus; but Mr, , perhaps, 
wal ag ene pen tg 
Curthose the builder of the fortress. We 
find, accordingly, the massive walls already 
rising to some height, by means of the 
skilled labour of a compan 

magons on the one hand, and of 
work of the natives (still Danish) on 
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| than a display of overloading labour, that 
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REVIEWS. 

Luvs or Micuant Axorto. By Henman Gaium. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by 
Faxwy Evmaneta Buxyett, Translator of 
“Geroinus’ Shakespeare Commentaries, 

, and Author of “ Louise Juliane, Electress 
Palatine, and Her Times,” &c. Two vols. 
Published by Surru, E:pgx, & Co., London. 


The student of Art-history, taking a retrospec- 
tive view of the men who, during the last five 
centuries, have been the prominent actors on 
the stage, will see one figure of grave, majestic 


aspect towering almost in giant height of supe- 
riotity above hen all: this is Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti, who, regarded in his collective 
character of painter, sculptor, architect, civil 
and military engineer, and poet, appears on the 
scene without a rival; it may be said, without 
a vival'in any age or country. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising - his life a — _ 
repeated] engaged pen 0 iographer 
both hens elsewhere. Many years ago a 
sketch of the life of the grand old Florentine 
was written by Mr. R. Duppa; an edition of 
this work, edited by Hazlitt, was subsequently 
published. Mr. J. 8. Harford’s elaborate history 
is of more recent date; Mr. Perkins, in his 
“Tuscan Sculptors,” lately noticed by us, de- 
votes a very considerable space in it to the 
same theme; and Mr. J. E. Taylor has given 
us “ Michael Angelo considered as a Philosophic 
Poet.” In Herman Grimm's volumes, which 
Miss Bunnett has rendered into English, we 
have another valuable addition to antecedent 


writings. ; 

The author says he has been reproached with 
having called his book “The Life of Michael 
A ,”" when it should have been entitled 
« Michael Angelo and his Times: ” certainly this 
would be the more —— name for it, for, 
as he says, “in truth they were one: he and the 
events which he witnessed.” The history of 
Buonarroti is so interwoven with the political 
events of Florence and Rome during his time, 
that it is next to impossible to separate them 

i weakening the story of each. And it 
is because of this union de facto that the word- 
ing of the title becomes a matter of indifference, 
because the “life” necessarily includes the 
“ times,” 

A great advantage Grimm has had over 
cedi iographers is, that he has been able to 
consult use at discretion the correspondence 
of the Buonarroti family now in the British 
Museum. Count Buonarroti, the last of the 
race, died in 1860, and bequeathed his archives 
to the ~~ of Florence, but making the accept- 
ance of the legacy dependent on the obligation 
to preserve continued secresy, and to communi- 
cate to no one the slightest information. “ For- 
tunately, however, whole contents of the 





bequest were not doomed to this seclusion. A 
part of the heritage came by purchase into the 
possession of the British Museum.” Here, of 
course, there intervened no obstacle to the use | 
of it, and Herr Grimm says—“I came to a 
knowledge of three extensive correspondences, | 
as well as 2 number of other documents, all 
ina state of excellent rvation, and lying 
5 Raye - . 7 careful handwriting | 
of Mic ngelo, legible as the pages of a 
printed book. A hundred and fifty letters were | 
thus made known to me, whilst two hundred | 
still lay hidden in Florence. At ail events, | 
the London correspondence seemed more full | 
than the Florentine, for no one stood nearer | 
to Michael Angelo than his father and brother, 
Buonarroti, and these are the letters in the 
possession of the British Museum.” They are 
now bound up in three volumes, two containing 
the correspondence with the relatives just men- 
tigned, and the third is filled with various docu- 
ments. These papers, of which the biographer 
has made excellent use, throw much interesting 
light both on family affairs and on the cireum- 
stances attending the execution of many of 
Michael Angelo's works; they show us the 
character of the man no less than the bent and 
pcpose of the artist's mind. 
err Grimm will not satisfy those who look 
for a learned and scientific criticism of Angelo’s 


| cannot walk through the burial-places of the 


pictures and sculptures; but he will most 
assuredly delight those who can find pleasure in 

ing an historic-biographical story, written 
in a style scarcely less fascina than—while 
it reminds us not a little of—Lord Macaulay’s 
“History of England.” Not only does the 

t Florentine artist himself pass before us, 
Ss apes and emperors and princes, 
poets and painters, statesmen and warriors, 


those who were his contemporaries, and — 
e 
hl 


who ed or followed him,—all 

wet the author in an animated bea h 

pictorial group. The concluding chapter, w: 
is a brief sketch of Art and literature from 
Michael Angelo’s time to our own, and more 
ially of the modern German schools, con- 
tains some reflections that must be felt as truths, 
and truths of no consolatory character to those 
who desire to see Art exercising a right and 
ure influence on the heart and mind of men. 
or example, “ Goethe’s life,” he says, “ flows 
like an indi — tor ee eel 
man lands. Michae o in the present day 
sore influence than Goethe 


would have had no more influence 
would have had he os in 
Michael Angelo’s times. What Michael Angelo 
would have missed in the present day is the 
cultivation of the people, whose eye had in his 
time been prepared for him for a century; 
what Goethe would have missed at that time 
is the extent of the moral horizon, which, as 
things were three centuries ago, appears to us 
now contracted and narrow. Countries were 
at that time like limited seas upon which a 
moderate coast navigation is carried on; at the 
present day all the quarters of the globe form 
one single ocean, which is boldly traversed in 
all directions. To effect an influence we need 
stronger means than are which do not 
change their places. t is Art to us now, 
when nations are agitated with unrest? It 
hushes not the infinite misgivings that pres 
us, that expectation of a great destiny which we 
look for like a revelation. We press onwards, 
instead of resting and decorating places for the 
quiet enjoyment of life.” Who is there among 
us that will not acknowledge, though he may 
not feel, the truth of this last ? And 
how few are there who care to attempt to 
arrest the progress, even were it possible, of 
that mighty power which is hurrying the 
nations of the earth onwards to a result the 
wisest among us cannot forsee or determine. 
Miss Bunnett’s translation does her infinite 
credit ; it is done with great spirit and a most 
agreeable flow of la ge, though a little 
careful revision would have improved some of | 
her sentences, where a repetition of the same 
words occurs unnecessarily. We notice, too, 
an occasional printer’s error; for instance, 
Michael Angelo is stated to have been born in 
1745, instead of 1475. The book, moreover, 
stands in great need of an index for reference, 
which ought certainly to be given if a second 
edition is called for. Even the headings of the 
chapters are omitted from the prefatory pages, 
a most unusual practice in works of this kind. 
It is a tedious and time-consuming process to 
be compelled to hunt through some hundreds of 
pages in search of a partic incident. 


Curistian Monuments. By Wriuiam Laware. 
Printed for the Author, Downham Market. 


Though this is nothing more than Mr. Lawrie’s 
“ trade-circular,” sent out in the form of a neat 
volume, it deserves the attention of all whose 
duty or business it is to prepare memorials of 
the departed. The author truly says—“ One 


dead without being pained at the absence of 
Art therein displayed.” And it is with the 
view of encouraging a more artistic style of 
gravestones,—for monuments, strictly so called, 
find no place among the designs,—that he pub- 
lishes this series of examples, about twenty-four 
in number, the majority of which are exceedingly 
good, and, if carried into execution, would give 
to our cemeteries and rural churchyards a very 
different aspect to that they now have. The 
matter of cost will always be a consideration, | 
and Mr. Lawrie’s designs, all of them more or | 
less ornamental, would necessarily involve a | 
larger expenditure than the p 


1.2 upright | 





| these tales, but would 


| size, and at a comparatively 


slab; but among this series 
would, it may be assumed, «i 
increase of cost, while they 
prove the appearance of those 
where we lay to rest all that 
loved ones. 


covery. By Ratru and Cuanpos Tempnz, 
Published by Groomsringg, London. 


Founded on the plan of a work—the “P 
Anecdotes ’’—which in our younger da gained 
a very wide popularity, the volume of Messrs, 
Temple has certainly a more instructive aim 
than its predecessor, which tended rather to 
mere amusement than mental edification. 

term “ Anecdotes”’ is scarcely suited to the book 
before us ; “ Stories of Invention and Di ” 
would, pera have been mie Senna 
for the related frequently e to greater 
1 of description than to be called anecdo- 
ti However, we do not care to quarrel with 
the compilers on the question of title, for 
have put together a large mass of information 
bearing on scientific pursuits, that ought to 
prove a most welcome book to every boy, and to 
not a few men, unless they be void of under- 
standing, or unmindful of knowing about per- 
sons and things whereof they are and 
by whom and which the condition of the world 
seems to have undergone a total change within 
the last half century or longer. 


Gartuerep Leaves: being a Collection of the 
Poetical —— of the late Franx E. 
Smeptey. With a Memorial Preface by 
Edmund Yates. With Illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Vintvz Brotuzrs, London. 

Subject from his childhood to a physical malady 

which rendered him incapable of moving about 

without extraneous aid, and often suffering 
much bodily pain from his afflicted condition, 

Frank Smedley was a per pou. pleasant 

companion, a man of noble and generous im- 

pulses, with very considerable powers of author- 

ship in light literature. Fortunately he was 
always possessed of ample means. His pen was 
therefore employed as an amusement, and to 
beguile the monotony of a life that compelled 
him to remain within — except = 

took carriage-exercise. no one W 

read “Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” “ Frank 

Fairlegh,” “Lewis Arundel,” and remembers 

many of the descriptions and scenes related in 

suppose the writer to be 

a keen sportsman, a bold er and an age” 

participator in the Fs enjoymen 

sat life. Mr. Smedley’s vein decidedly 
inclined to the humorous; as his friend, Mr. 

Yates, says in the graceful tribute to his memory 

which prefaces the little volume now before us— 

“For the most part his novels are but the vent 

for that extraordi fund of high animal 

spirits which, under other circumstances, would 

have been brought — play eg Sore tar in 
rting, in fighting the grea e | fe 

yen of end gs om that appear under ,the title 

of “Gath Leaves” are altogether of 4 

humorous character ; ae a — as 

* Maude _——_ me, a “ 

shire,” “The Forfeit Hand, a Legend of Bra- 

bant,” and “The Enchanted Net.’ Others are 
more sober, reflective, and moralising, but all po 

“leaves”? not unworthy of being — 

preserved from absolute decay ; for, yee = 

they evidence the kind, genial, and 

spirit of the writer. 

By Lzoxarpo pa ViNcl. 

J Published by 


Tue Last Supper. 
In Coloured paeey: 
Day anv Son, London. 

This famous picture is known throughout the 

world. It has been copied a hundred times by 

every Art process. Perhaps there is no _— 
ing of the earlier schools so universal a favourl 
with all classes. % was MS Bary ge 8 to 

ic wi 0 co large 
supply the public with a co cost: this 
may not satisfy the connoisseur, but ? 
oust content thousands, and is, indeed, an ac- 
quisition of much value. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


It has often been regretted that England has no journal similar to the Revue des Deux Mondes, treating of 
subjects which interest cultivated and thoughtful readers, and published at intervals which are neither too 
distant for'influence on the passing questions, nor too brief for deliberation. 








The Fortnicutty Review will be established to meet this demand. It will address the cultivated readers 
of all classes by its treatment of topics specially interesting to each ; and it is hoped that the latitude which will 
be given to the expression of individual opinion may render it acceptable to a very various public. As one 
means of securing the best aid of the best writers on questions of Lireraturg, Art, Scrence, Pariosoray, 
Finance, and Poxrrics generally, we propose to remove all those restrictions of party and of editorial 
“ consistency.” which in other journals hamper the full and free expression of opinion; and we shall ask each 
writer to express his own views and sentiments with all the force of sincerity. He will never be required to 
express the views of an Editor or of a Party. He will not be asked tc repress opinions or sentiments because 
they are distasteful to an Editor, or inconsistent with what may have formerly appeared in the Review. He will 
be asked to say what he really thinks and really feels; to say it on his own responsibility, and to leave its 
appreciation to the public. 


In discussing questions that have an agitating influence, and admit diversity of aspects—questions upon 
which men feel deeply and think variously—two courses are open to an effective journal: either to become the 


| organ of a Party, and to maintain a vigilant consistency which will secure the intensive force gained by 





ee 


limitation ; or to,withdraw itself from all such limitations, and rely on the extensive force to be gained from a 
wide and liberal range. The latter course will be ours. Every Party has its organ. The Fortnicutty Review 
will seek its public amid all parties. 


It must not be understeod from this that the Review is without its purpose, or without a consistency of its 
own; but the consistency will be one of tendency, not of doctrine; and the purpose will be that of aiding 
Progress in all directions. The Review will be liberal, and its liberalism so thorough as to include great 
diversity of individual opinion within its catholic unity of purpose. This is avowedly an experiment. National 
culture and public improvement really take place through very various means, and under very different. guidance. 
Men never altogether think alike, even when they act in unison. In the Fortnigurty Review wo shall 
endeavour to further the cause of Progress by illumination from many minds. We shall encourage, rather than 
repress, diversity of opinion, satisfied if we can secure the higher uniformity which results from the constant 
presence of sincerity and talent. 


We do not disguise from ourselves the difficulties of our task. Even with the best aid from contributors, 
we shall at first have to contend against the impatience of readers at the advocacy of opinions which they 
disapprove. Some will complain that our liberalism is too lax, others that it is too stringent. And, indeed, 
to adjust the limits beyond which even our desire for the free expression of opinion will not permit our 
contributors to pass, will be a serious difficulty. We must rely on the tact and sympathy of our contributors, 
and on the candid construction of our readers. The Revue des Deuw Mondes has proved with what admirable 
success a Journal may admit the utmost diversity of opinion.. Nor can we doubt that an English public would 
be tolerant of equal diversity, justified by equal talent. 


The Forrxicutty Review will be published on the Ist and 15th of every month. Price Two Shillings, 
The first Number will appear May 15. 


*,* The First Number will open with a NEW STORY, by Mr. Antnony Tnottorz, which will be continued 
through the first sixteen Numbers of the “ Review.” 


OFFICE, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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HEAL and SON have cheese for naee-thar ti ‘toon be andltag 7eous to. 

“their customers to see a much larger sélectionof Bed-room , Furniture than is usually 

displayed, and that to judge properly of the mitands Waser bss descrintio 

of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be pla 
have, therefore, erected large and additional Show Rooms, 

led’ not only ‘to ‘eetend thew’ show 6f Tron, Brass, and “Woo thay “and | 

Bed-room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been a attempted, my 1 ad of 

provide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Be On 
Furniture inthe different styles. of 


Japanned. ‘DealGoods may be seen. in. complete suites of 
colours; some of them light and ornamentat, and others» of- a: 
Suites of’ Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, nuk, a 
also set apart in apart rooms, so that customers are able to pe ae ee as. 
would appear in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furnite 
will has be kept in stock, and from time to time new and sree wnt 
various woods will be added. svi ciel 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, s 80 ‘that @ con plete 
assortment” may be ‘seen, and the effect of any particular DHS, rtained ast 
would appear on the Bedstead. sa rls oa - 

‘A-verg'large’stock of ‘Bedding (Hear and: Sox's original: trade) is place | 
the BepstEADs. ““* ° ic ode < 


6 


The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, ‘and Japanned 000s | 

for magi and nts’ use, is very greatly increased. , The.entire. Stock, is arranged | 
ht rooms, six galleries, each 120 feet long, and two large. ground. f n0rsy the | 

‘choke poset bie ing as‘complete an assortment of Bed-room' Furnitureas:they: think a ; 
| bé desired. pg 
‘Every attention is paid to the manufacture of: the Cabinet avorks and. a= wit | 

just erectedlarge Workshops on’ the premises -for this purpose, that the manuf achure | 
may be under their own immediate care. eo 


Their Bedding. trade receives their constant and Paiadl, ‘attention, @ every | 
article — made. on the premises. va 


snd Petesag ly call attention to' their Patent Spring Mattrass; the Soma | 
Elasti ortatyf, — At is porrable, deobls, and elastic, dad lower in Fide, (han | 
the old Spring Matirass. . 
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HEAL AND- SON’S ° | 
Ilustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room. 2 


SENT FREE BY Post. 





196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 




















